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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


SIR THOMAS DEWAR 


name of Sir Thomas Dewar must unquestionably be allowed to occupy a 

prominent position. Few men, indeed, pursue such varied interests. He 
has won some of the leading stakes on the Turf. One of his horses started a 
strong second favourite for the Derby, in which he is held to have been 
unfortunate; for though he might not have beaten Diamond Jubilee, who that 
season carried the Royal colours victoriously, it is protested that Forfarshire 
ought surely to have run into a place. Sir Thomas is well known in the 
coursing world, and lately carried off the most coveted of all prizes, the Waterloo 
Cup with Winning Number. 

I ought perhaps to have begun by saying that the subject of this sketch has 
obtained trophies of well nigh all the big game to be found in Africa. Two 
or three years ago he was good enough to write an article for this magazine, 
giving some of the results and incidents of his African expeditions, on obtaining 
which contribution I not a little prided myself, for well known as is Sir 
Thomas’s name, he has a horror of anything that might be regarded as illegiti- 
mate advertising. Needless to say, he provides sport for his friends both at his 
Sussex home and on the moors and forests which he occupies in Scotland, and 
furthermore to justify the epithet ‘‘ all round’’ I must not omit to mention 
that he has shot wild boars in a country not now open to Englishmen, with 


:. the list of all round sportsmen whose activities are now prominent the 
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his friend Mr. Walter Winans. For some years Sir Thomas horsed and fre- 
quently drove the Rocket coach from Northumberland Avenue to Boxhill, and 
the prices which his teams were accustomed to fetch when sold by auction at the 
end of the season showed that neither money nor judgment was lacking when his 


(From a Painting). 
HOMESTALL MANOR, 


stables had to be filled. The owner of Homestall Manor, which was incidentally 
supposed to be John O’Gaunt’s old hunting box in Sussex—traces of the ancient 
moat still remain—has taken many prizes with his Sealyham terriers. He breeds 
remarkable goats, Highland cattle, and finds time to devote to the production 
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of homer pigeons; indeed, he is conspicuous among “ flyers ’’ of this descrip- 
tion. It will be admitted that this is tolerably comprehensive, and yet there 
are many men who if asked for what Sir Thomas Dewar was best known would 
mention none of these things, but would reply for the keen interest he has 


(Photograph by Rouch). 


SIR THOMAS DEWAR’S FARFARSHIRE: S. LOATES UP. 


always taken in football, amateur and professional; for it was he who conceived 
and carried out, during the year when he filled the office of Sheriff, the idea 
of presenting a valuable Charity Shield for competition. Thrice at the Crystal 
Palace when this has been contested record gates have been attracted. The 
shield is unique. 

I think I am right in saying that Sir Thomas Dewar’s sporting career was 
started with the gun, and I have heard that it was an old muzzle-loader, his 
quarry being rabbits. This was in Scotland. The Scotch are notoriously 
canny, and it occurred to the boy that besides pleasure a slight modicum of 
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profit might be obtained from the quest of bunny. Rabbit skins, though they 
only fetched a penny in summer, brought in as much as threepence in winter 
time, and thus he was able to provide himself with a little pocket money. It 
must have been capital practice. Shooting straight was a necessity, for when 
the ferrets had been obtained and fed, the powder and shot paid for, a few misses 
were likely to leave the balance obtainable for skins on the wrong side. 
Perseverance and a straight eye do much, however, in the long run! 


Photograph by Rouch. 


CYLLENE MORE. 


Coming to more recent times it may be noted that Sir Thomas began his 
racing career with the purchase of Perthshire. He bought the son of Royal 
Hampton and Mentone from Mr. R. A. Brice for 600 guineas, and started with 
** novice’s luck,’’ winning the Hyde Park Plate at the Epsom Spring Meeting 
of 1897—the day on which Balsamo beat Bay Ronald for the City and Suburban 
—from the Prince of Wales’s Mousme. Perthshire had evidently been well 
tried, for he started an even money favourite (Mousme 100 to 30), and odds of 
11 to 4 were laid on him for the Woodcote Stakes, when, however, he was easily 
beaten of Mr. Leonard Brassey’s speedy Orzil. The £467 yielded by the 
Hyde Park Plate is all that appears to the then Mr. Thomas Dewar’s name in 
the list of winning owners, but it was a beginning. 
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Next season Perthshire failed to score, and his owner only took a couple 
of trifling stakes with animals of no note, but in 1899 he produced another 
Royal Hampton colt in Forfarshire, an animal of better class than Perthshire, 
indeed of little if at all short of the highest. He started by running third to 
O’Donovan Rossa, beaten a length and a head, for the Great Surrey Breeders’ 
Foal Stakes, but finishing in front of Sloan on Democrat. Democrat, however, 
gave him 9 lb. and beat him a neck for the £5,000 National Breeders’ Foal 


BRAXTED. 


Stakes at Sandown, and then Forfarshire made four victorious appearances, 
carrying off the Rous Memorial at Goodwood, two valuable prizes at Kempton 
and one at Derby; the four races yielding £5,832. 

It was natural to anticipate big things from the colt, and to some if not to 
the full extent they were justified. As a three-year-old he won the Brinkley 
Stakes at the Newmarket Second Spring. Of the Derby I have already spoken. 
He was third to Merry Gal for the Biennial at Derby, second to Mardi for the 
Doncaster Stakes, and after winning the Great Foal Stakes at the Newmarket 
First October, ran third to Disguise II, giving the winner 6 lb., beaten two 
lengths and a neck, for the Jockey Club Stakes. For the third horse there 
was £1000. 

I do not propose to follow Sir Thomas’s Turf career in detail, but may note 
that at the stud Forfarshire became the sire of the more than useful Braxted, 
who in ten attempts as a two-year-old won five races, and was second for two 


(Photograph by Rouch) ; 
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of the others. Many readers will scarcely need to be reminded that in 1911 
as a three-year-old Braxted carried off the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. Un- 
fortunately Sir Thomas missed the opportunity of buying the colt’s own 
brother Mercutio, winner of the Lincolnshire Handicap amongst other races, 
and if not perhaps possessed of quite Braxted’s speed a better stayer than the 
elder of the two. At Homestall, one of the most perfect breeding establish- 
ments in the country is now being—or it may rather be said has been—erected, 


WINNING NUMBER: WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP IQI5. 


including, as is the case with the greyhound kennels, every accepted modern 
device and improvement. I have succeeded in obtaining a list of the mares 
and their matings for the present season, as follows: Rarity—Sunstar; Dew 
of June—Braxted; Petite Marmite—Sunstar; Cherimoyva—Tracey; Heedless— 
Bachelor’s Double; Abbott’s Anne—Orby; Bolide II[—Cyllene More; Flying 
Lem—Braxted ; Golaxy—Cyllene More; Mary Gaunt—-Black Jester; Royal 
Arcadia—Golden Sun; Lady Ormonde—Santry; Irish Demon—Cyllene More ; 
Briar Rose—Cyllene More; Starlight Bay—Longset; Sister Dora—Braxted. 

It will be noted that among them is  Cherimoya, remarkable in 
racing history as having made but a single appearance on a racecourse, when 
she won the Oaks for the late Mr. Broderick Cloete, one of the victims of the 
Lusitania. She has a foal by Sunstar, a yearling colt by Lemberg, and a two- 
year-old by Cicero; it will be seen that she has now been to Tracey. The sire 
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at present standing at Homestall Manor is Cyllene More, a son of Cyllene and 
Santa Maura. When Cyllene in the year 1910 headed the list of winning 
stallions for the second time his offspring had won stakes over £38,000, the 
highest amount in the table. Cyllene More himself, it will be remembered, 
secured a number of races, though on the whole he never quite accomplished 
what his breeding and appearance gave occasion to hope. That is no reason 
why he should not transmit the blood which he inherits. 

Sir Thomas Dewar has supported racing under National Hunt Rules, and 
has at present in training, amongst others Heckler’s Bey, who will have run in 
the ‘‘ War National ’’ before this number of the Magazine is published. Braxted 
achieved some successes over hurdles, having only, however, been out on a few 
occasions, his owner determining to devote him to the stud, and it will be 
seen that chances have been provided for him. Flying Lem, who has been sent 
to him, is a daughter of Lemberg and Flying Countess, Dew of June, of 
Polymelus and Juanna, Sister Dora of Isinglass and Musidore. As regards the 
greyhounds, Transvaal Dictator has given some excellent displays, and is 
considered to show high promise. 

That Sir Thomas has a facile pen has been demonstrated on various 
occasions, amongst others by the article to which I have referred, giving 
particulars of his sport in Africa, and he has no little skill as an artist, both in 
oil and water colour. Few men have such a diversity of occupations as those 
in which he has without exception made his mark. 
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ONSIDERING the small number 
o- meetings under National Hunt 
Rules for which provision had been 
made, it was specially unfortunate that 
so many of them should have lapsed. 
In several cases this was due to the 
weather, in others to circumstances 
connected with the war that led to 
abandonments which were willingly 
endured, notwithstanding the inevit- 
able disappointment experienced by 
owners who found their opportunities 
of gaining any success so sadly cur- 
tailed. In certain instances at least 
these owners had kept their horses in 
training from no selfish motive; they 
had incurred the expense purely from 
a desire to support this branch of the 
Turf industry at a peculiarly critical 
period, and it is to be the more re- 
gretted therefore that they were de- 
barred from the prospect of obtaining 
at least some recompense. We are 
now on the eve of racing under Jockey 
Club Rules, and it would be rash to 
assume that we are quite out of the 
wood, that is to say that postpone- 
ments or abandonments have become 
impossible. Racing has seldom been 


carried on in worse weather than that 
which marked the end of the Craven 
Meeting in 1903. When Rock Sand 
beat two very moderate opponents for 
the Bennington Stakes it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the colours of the 
jockeys as they passed the Rowley 
Mile Stand, so dense was the snow- 
storm which obscured the view. The 
date was the 17th April. That meet- 
ing, however, was concluded, and it 
is not long since the last three races 
had to be omitted from a Craven pro- 
gramme. At the time of writing the 
‘cross country season cannot. be 
summed up as important events have 
still to be decided. There will be 
little, however, to say. 


The Start of Flat Racing. 


The principal races recorded in by- 
gone calendars, the classics in particu- 
lar, are frequently discussed. Except 
as regards the Two Thousand and the 
One Thousand Guineas, however, we 
seldom read very much about what 
has happened at the first two meetings 
of the season at the Turf headquar- 
ters, the Craven and the First Spring, 


- 
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during which much of interest often 
occurs. Looking back through some 
of these old Calendars, at the earlier 
pages which deal with April, and May 
when the First Spring extends into 
that month, I chance upon 1904, and 
turn to see whether the Newmarket 
Biennial on the first day of the Craven 
sustained its reputation as fatal to the 
favourite. It did so; a colt, called 
His Majesty, ridden by Maher and 
belonging to Lord Derby, created ex- 
treme surprise by beating St. Amant, 
who was supposed to be so good a 
thing that odds of 7 to 2 were freely 
laid on him. Maher was at the time 
almost at the height of his success. 
On this day he won no fewer than 
four of the seven races: in addition to 
this Biennial the Ashley Plate on 
Amitie, the Crawfurd Stakes on Cos- 
sack, and the Fitzwilliam Stakes on 
Cicero, Lord Rosebery’s colt making 
his first appearance on any course, and 
just getting home by a head from one 
of the outsiders of the party, a filly of 
Lord Carnarvon’s Altoviscar. 


Luck. 


We hear much of the ‘‘ glorious un- 
certainty of the Turf,’’ and one way 
in which this is shown is in the con- 
tinuous failures of really good horses. 
There are men who deny that such a 
thing as luck exists, but it is difficult 
to describe by any other term the fact 
that stakes to the value of many thous- 
ands of pounds not seldom fall to the 
lot of horses who are beyond all ques- 
tion vastly inferior to others who win 
next to nothing. A certain amount of 
judgment may have been shown in the 
matter of entries, but that luck super- 
venes can hardly be denied. An ex- 
ample is afforded in the year in ques- 
tion by John O’Gaunt, the son of 
Isinglass and La Fleche—-absolutely 
superlative breeding. Of his merit 
there can be no question, and it may 
be incidentally added that at the stud 
he became distinguished as the sire of 
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Swynford, one of the best horses of 


modern times. As a_ two-year-old: 


John O’Gaunt began his career by 
just failing by a head to beat a useful 
filly of Lord Rosebery’s called Chelys 
for a Maiden Plate at Newmarket. At 
Sandown, again starting favourite at 
2 to 1, he was certainly not in luck’s 
way when he encountered Pretty 
Polly. Subsequently at the Bibury 
Club Meeting he carried off the Hurst- 
bourne Stakes. This was of the value 
of £585, and proved to be the only 
prize he won during his entire career ! 
He was second to St. Amant for the 
Two Thousand Guineas, in which he 
was practically left at the post; sec- 
ond, beaten a head, for the Newmarket 
Stakes, as Mr. George Thursby, who 
rode him, will frankly admit because 
having easily beaten St. Amant he 
took things easily, never dreaming 
that Henry the First could possibly 
come with a rush, as he did, and just 
got up on the post; second again to 
St. Amant for the ‘‘ Thunderstorm 
Derby,’’ when terrified by the fury of 
the elements he certainly failed to do 
himself anything distantly approach- 
ing to justice. That was his last ap- 
pearance. Personally I entertain a 
strong opinion that John O’Gaunt 
must have been a better animal than 
Rock Sand—these things are impos- 
sible of proof, but I know that my view 
of this is by no means singular. Rock 
Sand as a two-year-old won stakes to 
the value of £7,474, as a three-year-old 
he accumulated £18,425, as a four- 
year-old £19,719; that is £45,618 in 
all. 

Another instance occurred at about 
the same period. Signorino, a son of 
Best Man and the famous Signorina, 
started by winning a Triennial Pro- 
duce Stakes at Newmarket, worth 
£475. 1 watched his career with keen 
attention, for the reason that I had 
been closely associated with his sire, 
and there was certainly the best reason 
to suppose that Signorino would make 
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a great name for himself. He dead- 
heated for the Middle Park Plate with 
Sir Waldie Griffith’s Shah Jehan, be- 
hind M. Edmond Blane’s Jardy, a 
son of Flying Fox, who had been sent 
over from France for this race. As a 
three-year-old Signorino was second to 
Vedas for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
Shah Jehan this time not in the first 
ten, and then the son of Best Man 
finished within less than a length of 
Cicero for the Derby, Jardy himself 
beaten three parts of a length, gaining 
second place by no more than a head. 
Surely this was a colt who with any- 
thing like luck in his favour should 
have won more than £475 during the 
two seasons he was in training ! 

One of the vexatious incidents of 
racing is found when a horse who for 
some reason is obliged to carry over 
weight fails by just the margin which 
the extra pound or two represents. 
There was an instance of this at the 
First Spring Meeting of 1906. Mr. J. 
L. Dugdale’s Picton should have 


carried 8 st. 10 Ib. in the Chippen- 
ham Plate. Mr. George Thursby, who 
was in the saddle, had to declare a 
pound overweight, and was just beaten 
a short head by Sarcelle; so that with- 
out this slight addition it may be 


assumed that he would at any rate 
have made a dead heat. Picton, again, 
was undoubtedly a good colt. He 
finished second for the Derby, beaten 
a length and a half by Spearmint. I 
am not contending that luck was 
against him here, for Spearmint was 
a good animal, and_ subsequently 
proved his merit by winning the Grand 
Prix. The bad luck consisted in the 
fact that Picton was unable to reap- 
pear, for behind him at Epsom were 
Troutbeck, who subsequently won the 
Leger, being, however, according to 
my reading of the case extremely lucky 
to do so, as the winner of the Oaks, 
Lord Derby’s Keystone II, must as- 
suredly have beaten him but that 
Maher was seriously interfered with 
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at the turn into the straight. Others 
behind Picton were Gorgos, who had 
won the Two Thousand; Sancy who 
had been beaten a head for that clas- 
sic; Sarcelle; Lally, a subsequent 
winner of the Eclipse Stakes; Prince 
William, ‘assuredly lucky to have 
beaten Keystone II in the Leger; The 
White Knight; Plum Tree winner of 
the Goodwood Cup, amongst others. 

It is of course always gratifying to 
win a race; doing so, however, is not 
seldom giving rise to much subsequent 
disappointment. This was the case 
with King Edward’s colt Perrier. The 
son of Persimmon and Amphora could 
not be brought out as a two-year-old 
until quite the end of the season. He 
was started for the Dewhurst Plate on 
the 3lst October, not expected to win, 
indeed it was thought that Vamose, 
the brother of Flying Fox, who had 
carried off the Prince of Wales’ Stakes 
at Goodwood and the valuable Im- 
perial Produce Stakes at Kempton 
Park, could hardly be beaten.  Per- 
rier started at 10 to 1 and finished a 
good second to Rhodora, the subse- 
quent winner of the One Thousand 
Guineas, who was regarded as ex- 
tremely unfortunate to be beaten fur 
the Oaks, in which race, starting 
favourite at 6 to 4 she fell. Perrier 
came out as a three-year-old for the 
Newmarket Biennial at the Craven 
Meeting, affording one of the instances 
in which this race was won by a 
favourite, for odds of 6 to 4 were laid 
on him. So highly was he esteemed 
that he was a still stronger favourite 
for the Two Thousand Guineas, only 
5 to 4 being obtainable, and he could 
finish no nearer than a poor fifth to 
Norman III, Sir Archibald, White 
Eagle and Mercutio. Belief in him 
then waned, and a liberal price was 
laid in the Derby, in which Signorin- 
etta starting at 100 to 1 created an al- 
most unequalled surprise. Indeed, of 
the Derby winners against whom this 
forlorn price was laid, Jeddah and 
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Aboyeur being the other two, Signor- 
inetta was the most astonishing; at 
least Madden, who rode Jeddah, has 
told me that he was not absolutely 
without hope, notwithstanding that the 
colt’s stable companion, Dieudonné, 
was almost favourite, starting at 5 to 
2, Disraeli standing at 2 to 1; which 
seemed reasonable in view of the ease 
with which he had carried off the Two 
Thousand Guineas. Perrier, of whom 
so much had been expected, in many 
attempts was only once afterwards suc- 
cessful, and that was in a Biennial at 
Newmarket, in which he encountered 
a solitary opponent of very small 
capacity. I must not, however, let 
these reminiscences of bygone Craven 
and First Spring Meetings carry me 
too far, but I am certainly not to be 
convinced that nothing in the nature 
of luck exists. We shall have to 
make the best of racing at Newmarket 
during the present season, as it ap- 
pears that there will be no sport else- 
where, and the great fear is that 
runners will be too numerous, especi- 
ally in the two-year-old races, so that 
results are likely to prove untrust- 
worthy for future guidance. 


Horses.” 


Yo the innumerable list of books on 
the horse which have been published 
since long before the time of the 
Christian era—I gave the dates of 
some of the earliest productions in the 
magazine a couple of months ago—a 
notable addition has been made by a 
little volume curtly entitled ‘‘Horses,”’ 
written by Mr. Roger Pocock (John 
Murray, Albemarle Street, W.). In 
a brief preface Professor J. Cossar 
Ewart, F.R.S., observes that ‘‘ Roger 
Pocock’s book is in many ways re- 
markable. It affords evidence of far 
more erudition than seems compatible 
with the unsettled and busy life of a 
frontiersman. In some parts it is 
highly speculative, deals with prob- 
lems rarely discussed or even men- 
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tioned by hippologists, in others it is 
severely practical, and affords evidence 
of the close study of horses and horse- 
manship in all parts of the world.’’ 
This is in fact a succinet criticism of 
the work, though the Professor omits 
to mention one of the author’s strong 
points, the quaint humour which 
brightens so many of the pages. Mr. 
Pocock says that he attempted to learn 
about his horses from scientific books, 
but found the scientific writer rather 
trying. ‘* He calls an animal who 
never injured him by such a name as 
Pachynolophus. This may be safe 
enough behind the animal’s back. But 
suppose he met one, would he call it 
a perissodactylic ungulate to its face ? 
Not at all! He would shin up a tree 
and use worse language than that.’’ 
The author begins by stating that 
‘* the material used in making a horse 
consists of grass and water.’’ He des- 
cribes briefly how from ‘“‘the generat- 
ing engine which we call the sun vari- 
ous chemical, physical, electrical and 
psychical forces were evolved, produc- 
ing the horse, and ‘* it only remained 
for man to shut this creature up in a 
box and then cut off its tail.’? Mr. 
Pocock speculates on horse ancestry. 
Hidden away in the forest there were, 
to begin with, ‘‘ little animals, of rep- 
tile descent indeed, but quite free from 
family pride,’’ and in the progress of 
the centuries there came “‘ a little fel- 
low called Hyracotherium’’ who was 
the horse’s remote but direct ancestor. 
No wonder that Professor Ewart was 
surprised by the erudition his friend 
the frontiersman displayed. 

The horse as we know him is sup- 
posed to be related to the tapir; this 
latter stayed in the wood while the 
horse ancestor went out into the open. 
Mr. Pocock believes that this prehis- 
toric horse was as yet no bigger than 
a sheep and still wore three toes on 
each foot; but two of these toes shrank 
away up the leg when it was ascer- 
tained they were not wanted, and the 
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remaining one hardened into a hoof; 
the snout diminished and the tail be- 
came a fly whisk. Last month, in dis- 
cusing Blundevill’s book, I quoted 
some of his remarks on the relation 
between colour and disposition in 
horses, and Mr. Pocock seems to 
think—though I do not imagine he 
ever saw the work of the old Eliza- 
bethan author—that there is something 
in the theory. ‘‘ Both in the humans 
and in the horses chestnut hair goes 
with a certain temper described as 
sanguine, generous or fiery if we hap- 
pen to be in a good temper, untrust- 
worthy or vicious if we dislike the per- 
son. Setting aside the cold sorrel or 
light chestnut, which in my own mind 
is associated with commonplace horses 
and with one or two very bad women, 
the real chestnut with its red gold 
glory makes most of us catch ou? 
breath with its beauty.’’ Nevertheless 
he ranks bright bay higher in the 
scale of values—personally, I fail to 
understand why. 


Mr. Pocock is a wonderfully keen 
observer. A horse’s neck, he points 
out, is exactly long enough for graz- 
ing on level ground, and he observes 
that he never saw a horse trying to 


graze down hill. The creature’s sec- 
ond rule is to feed up wind. If he 
had the man’s way of reasoning he 
would argue, ‘‘ If I graze down wind 
I smell myself, the grass and the dust. 
But if I graze up wind I get the air 
clean to my nostrils, and can smell an 
enemy in time to fight—or run.’’ Our 
author has of course had experience 
of horses such as falls to the lot of 
very few men, and some of them he 
describes. He speaks much of “‘range 
horses.”” Although they like cliffs, 
they are, he says, poor climbers. One 
may ride them up any place where a 
man can climb without using his 
hands, but they will never face a step 
above knee high. Some of his des- 
criptions are remarkably graphic. I 
tegret I have not room to quote his 
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picture of the first occasion on which 
he met ‘‘a horse family ’’ grazing 
near the trail as he passed. Such 
spectacles are rare, for he says ‘‘ we 
have broken up the family life of our 
horses, and are apt to forget that they 
ever had private affairs of their own.’’ 
As for temper, Mr. Pocock’s impres- 
sion after many years of experience 
with both, is that man, and especially 
civilized man, is much more ferocious 
than the horse. He mentions with ap- 
proval the wisdom of the gentle Ben- 
gali Baboo who wrote an essay as 
follows, ‘‘ The horse is a highly in- 
telligent animal, and if you treat him 
kindly he will not do so.” 

Of this intelligence Mr. Pocock has 
a very high opinion. The animal with 
a saddle on his back is declared to be 
‘‘ marvellously swift as a critic of the 
horseman, ready to kick the same 
abundantly at the slightest sign of in- 
eptitude or nerves, or to render a 
cheery obedience to one who under- 
stands. The man who walks ner- 
vously through a_ stable, making 
abrupt movements to avoid possible 
heels, is sure to be criticised with con- 
tusions by any horse with a decent 
sense of humour. Yet if one under- 
stands the signs of thrown-back ears 
and balancing in readiness for the 
kick one has only to tell the animal 
not to play the fool, and then watch 
his shamefaced grin at being found 
out.”’ 

Some of Mr. Pocock’s advice will 
not be accepted by all riders, as, for 
instance, his remedy for curing a 
rearing horse, which is to ‘‘throw him 
on his near side.’” You are told how 
to do it, but may not be inclined to 
carry out the remedy, which includes 
stepping clear just as the horse 
loses his balance and crashes to the 
ground.’’ Nine times out of ‘ten, after 
punishing his horse Mr. Pocock tells 
us he has found out that he has him- 
self been in the wrong, there having 
been some defect in the gear, shoeing, 
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bitting, or whatever it may have been. 
** So,’’ he adds, ‘* when my horse for- 
gets his manners, loses his temper, or 
goes badly, I examine my conduct to 
find where I am to blame.’’ It will 
surprise not a few people to read Mr. 
Pocock’s statement that he never knew 
a horse to see anything at much more 
than 200 yards. One would scarcely 
have supposed that the animal’s range 
of sight was so limited. As _ for 
scent, it is declared to be doubtful if 
man or horse is ever perfectly healthy 
in civilization. ‘‘ Both suffer from 
chronic catarrh, so that the smaller 
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animal has to carry and use a hand- 
kerchief.’? The author gives an in- 
stance of an occasion when his two 
horses sniffed a fresh pool and bolted 
for it at full gallop when it was five 
miles off. He estimates the scenting 
powers of a horse at about ten times 
stronger than his own. Judging by 
the constant signalling of a horse’s 
ears, which point at every sound, the 
author thinks the animal’s sense of 
hearing catches vibrations impercep- 
tible to human ears. I hope I have 


said enough to induce readers to make 
the acquaintance of this volume. 


MR. ROBERT HANNAH’S BLACK RETRIEVER BITCH ‘‘ NELL.”’ 


(Nell, with her full sister, won the First Prize for Sporting Pairs at Glasgow). 
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Aura: An Eastern Beauty 


BY 


PERCY E. F. THOMAS 


S to myself, it was undoubtedly 

a case of love at first sight. Re- 
turned? I cannot tell. There was 
nothing to show it, and she has never 
admitted the fact. 

I shall never forget the spot where I 
first saw her. It was in that curious 
lost little cathedral city, buried far 
away in the west, which bristles with 
modern dissenting chapels, while its 
old stones preserve the memories of 
saints long passed away. 

At one of its sharp corners stands a 
long low house with railings in front, 
at right angles to the grim door-end 
of Salem Chapel. The iron railings 
were set rather low on a wide slate 


ledge, and here sat Aura, that memor- 
able day, the morning sun shining on 
her red-gold hair and milk-white 
throat, round which was tied a pale 
blue ribbon. Very slight and fair she 
looked, dreaming in the sun, her eyes 
closed under their heavy brows. In- 
side the rails, on the doorstep, sat her 
mother, also drowsing. Tawny- 
haired, Eastern of aspect, breed in 
every hair of her. An ancestress had 
come to England straight from Persia, 
probably in the bunches of camels, 
before she took ship to these shores, 
and from her had these two derived 
their high bred looks and soft voices. 

I passed on, but was fain to look 
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back, and from that moment I wanted 
her for my own. Later on it was a 
wild and lawless wooing that ended 
in my bearing off the lady on my 
shoulder, Berserk fashion, to have 
and to hold even to this day. 

I sojourned in the valley far below, 
close to the ancient cathedral to which 
1 daily passed over the cobble stones, 
under the old Close wall gay with 
valerian, and across the little brook 
by the old stone bridge. 

Aura lived up in the city, next door 
to the chapel. And it happened that 
I never saw her again until the family 
she was living with went away, taking 
with them her mother, Psyche, and 
sending her little fairy self to a 
kind home with one of the dignitaries 
of the Upper Chapter. I had an in- 
vitation to tea there, and met her 
again. She was, in point of fact, 
fetched in to see me, and I at once 
began to make overtures. They were 
immediately and warmly responded to. 
I think that day on the railings her 
eyes could not have been quite shut, 
for she walked all over me, loudly 
singing those songs of Araby to which 
we are now so well accustomed, and 
weaving spells which bound me ever 
faster to her as she softly pressed 
against my face and neck. 

Such a slight, graceful, eerie little 
thing she was! Like a tiny lion, with 
shaggy brows, large soft paws, tufted 
between the toes, loosely set thumbs, 
thick petticoats and ruff, and waving, 
plumey tail. A tawny Persian kit- 
ten, in point of fact, but of a unique 
kind, and with a fascinating touch of 
black velvet on her dainty heels. A 
sense of mystery hung about her. She 
was so unlike any ordinary cat. A 
friend of mine, devoted to cats, used 
to study her closely, and mused aloud 
to her, ‘‘ You weird thing! What are 
vou? I should like you ever so much 
better if I were not fond of cats.”’ 

Her nose was longer than is correct 
for strict cat beauty, and the orange- 
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tipped ears were a degree too long, 
but these peculiarities only added 
piquancy to her striking appearance, 
and made it in truth very leonine. She 
liked to sit in the couchant attitude of 
Lanseer’s Trafalgar Square lions, and 
this was one of her best poses. 

The family at the Canonry went 
away for a time, and I have to confess 
that I basely intrigued with one of the 
servants to let me have the loan of 
Aura meanwhile. I went up the hill 
and came down again with the red- 
gold kitten, light and clinging as 
thistle-down, riding on my shoulder, 
and I never afterwards parted with 
her. The rightful owners nobly and 
kindly admitted the superior claim of 
love, and so I came by my Persian 
cat, and lost my character for honesty. 

She settled down very happily in 
the Close, and rapidly reduced all the 
household to homage. Two dogs 
were a nuisance, but an armed truce 
prevailed as a rule. There were occa- 
sional scuffles with the little brown dog 
over Aura’s saucer of milk, in which 
the saucer always came off worst, but 
old Phoca, the terrier, never inter- 
fered, and on the whole there was 
peace. She loved to walk in the gar- 
den with the old man who dug there, 
and often lost her ribbons among the 
cabbages, and she played great games 
in the autumn afternoons with the 
fallen yellow leaves of the big chestnut 
by the gate. Light, golden-yellow and 
brown, like the leaves herself, she flew 
about among them, tossing them up 
with her soft tufted paws, and was 
hardly distinguishable from the 
rustling, flying things. 

In writing of a Persian kitten it is 
hardly necessary to say that she wrung 
our hearts with every ailment that cat 
is heir to, and was often at death’s 
door. I have risen in the small hours 
of the night and descended to the 
kitchen to give her raw meat or beef 
jelly, and always she would try to purr 
her thanks, even when the throat was 
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too sore for any but the hoarsest little 
sad sounds. The local doctor, not 
having made a special study of cats, 
gave advice of an offhand and unfeel- 
ing nature. 


“‘T should give her a mouse,’’ he 
would say, with a levity ill befitting 
both the gravity of the case and the 
importance of the patient, while she 
lay stretched out passive, with that 
mysterious, impenetrable quiet of the 
sick animal upon her that is so baffling 
to the would-be succourer. Yet she 
rose like Phoenix from its ashes time 
after time, in recovered health and 
spirits, and even mischief. She would 
get lost on strange roofs in the 
dusk of evening, and when Moses of 
the Deanery gave vent to wild and 
hideous caterwauling by the brook-side 
his serenade was answered by the fair 
Aura, for whom her dismayed mis- 
tress had quite other views. 


Aura’s birthday was in May. It is 
a saying in the country that May cats 
are unlucky, and bring adders into 
the house. She lived up to the latter 
part of this saying by catching a slow- 
worm on one occasion and carrying 
it along in her mouth like a glittering 
silver bangle, but never afterwards 
pursued the sport. 


It befell that our sojourn in the Close 
came to an end, and Aura and I de- 
parted to our rectory home. Patty the 
cook could have borne the loss of me 
with equanimity, but Aura’s going 
broke her down. Coming to my door 
and holding out to me Aura’s small 
luggage, she said with tears, ‘‘ Here’s 
her little dish, miss, and her ball.’’ 

Phase two. Enter Billy. The 
episode of Moses having been lightly 
touched on prepares those familiar 
with the ways of cats for the disap- 
pointing appearance of Aura’s first 
kitten. He arrived solus. A _ small 
tabby thing of the accordion-pleated 
cottage type, striped from his face to 
the tips of his fingers and his tail, 
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with no suggestion of his Persian 
mother anywhere near him, except in 
the extreme fragility of his constitu- 
tion. He did not even “‘ aim,’’ as the 
country people say, to open his eyes 
for a good ten days, and then only 
one of them. The stable boy remarked 
that he had hopes of the other, but 
his expectations were disappointed. 
Measles, however, supervening in the 
house and a doctor being in attend- 
ance on me at the time, the kitten 
was brought to him for treatment, 
both eyes being now closed. But this 
doctor was, happily, a man of parts, 
a lover of all animals, but rather speci- 
ally of cats. With kind and clever 
fingers he prized open Billy’s eyes, re- 
gardless of his small scream, telling 
us how near “ this valuable cat ”’ 
was to losing its eyes. 

Bathe every day with  boracic 
lotion and apply vaseline,’’ com- 
manded he tersely. 

Singularly lambent, beautiful eyes 
the cat afterwards had. He lived with 


us eleven years, until a hateful Hun- 
like rabbit trap brought him to an 


agonized death. He was always a 
timid cat, who feared and shrank from 
all the outside world. A strange man’s 
voice set him crying pitifully, and he 
seemed to implore that such bogeys 
might be removed far from him. 

But Aura and Billy had many happy 
times together in the old rectory. 
There was a noble garden and a 
smooth croquet lawn. In the garden 
they hunted mice and, it must be con- 
fessed, birds, and on the lawn they 
played glorious games. Billy always 
had the initiative, Aura followed on. 
His finest game was shadows. The 
lawn, big and smooth, was a grand 
arena, whereon trembling leaves, 
swaying tree stems, clouds and flying 
birds made constant movements in the 
sun and breeze, and Billy danced and 
leaped among them, agility and grace 
personified, while croquet players had 
to expect a certain amount of compli- 
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cation and disarray, owing to the two 
cats’ participation in the game. 

It was only natural that so fair a 
creature as Aura should have many 
admirers. She was a_ thorough 
coquette, and her likes and dislikes 
were as unaccountable as they were 
pronounced. There were at this time 
stationed at the fort in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the rectory a number of 
young gunners, who used to walk over 
at odd times. They generally found 
this attractive ‘‘ bit of fluff ’’ some- 
where about, dozing on a flower bed, 
playing on the lawn, or nosing about 
in the long grass beyond where the 
beehives were and the long drills of 
sweet peas sent fragrance into the air; 
or indoors sitting on the head of the 
low cushioned armchair she liked best. 
It was a comfortable chair to sink in- 
to, and the young sub would then 
softly blandish the indifferent Persian 
beauty sitting above his head, and try 
in vain to win a response. She had 
the true Persian way of riding a 
shoulder and humming round a head, 
tail erect, but she never bestowed her 
favours on any of these young 
warriors. 

An artist youth staying at the house 
was better treated. She would wander 
into his room and curl up on his bed, 
consenting to ride him downstairs 
when he saw fit to remove her. A 
chagrined subaltern was one day wit- 
ness to this condescension, the bearer 
mentioning in an offhand manner : 

‘‘T found it on my bed.”’ 

‘‘ And you dare to speak of her as 
it !’? commented he. 

The snubbed one afterwards aban- 
doned all attempts at ingratiating him- 
self, and bitterly devoted himself to 
Billy, calling him the nice respectable 
daughter of a horrid mother. I should 
have said before that Billy was a fe- 
male cat. He had indeed a true 
mother’s heart, and could bring up a 
kitten as well as another on occasion. 

Why Aura proved so adamantine to 
this voung admirer it is impossible to 
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say. For in truth he was a true cat 
lover, with an appreciation of the im- 
portance of this member of the house- 
hold and a knowledge of cat literature 
showed a_ cultivated mind. 
Though kind enough to pass the con- 
tents of our bookshelves as more than 
common good in a general way, he 
spoke to us seriously of a lack he had 
observed in scanning the titles of the 
books. 

‘* You’ve not got the Rubaiyat of 
a Persian kitten. You really should, 
you know,”’ he urged warmly. “Is 
nobody having a birthday? When I 
want a book I wait till somebody in 
the house has a birthday, and then 
make a present of it. Then, there 
you are, you see. Now which of you 
has the first?’ 

There was some time to wait for any- 
body’s, but we meekly fell in with 
this command, and sent for the book, 
till then only slightly known to us 
from casual perusal on open stalls. A 
charming thing it is, from cover to 
cover, verses and illustrations alike. 
What fairer fancy than “ the pussy 
willows .grey,’’ the ‘“‘ angel kittens 
that have lost their way’’? While 
the verse that most strongly appealed 
to our young friend was that which 
immorally concludes— 

““Come, take the sole and let your 
credit go, 

And plead the rumble of an empty 

tum.”’ 

The spirit kitten which floats away 
in a creamy haze on little milk-white 
wings enthralled the fortunate posses- 
sor of the birthday and the book, and 
the young gunner was able to refresh 
his memory and revel in many for- 
gotten beauties of text and pictures. 

If he could not conquer Aura’s affec- 
tions, he had at any rate a firm friend 
in old Phoca, the bull terrier, who 
always advanced to meet him with a 
brotherly regard. Phoca himself did 
not like dogs, and frequently bit them 
on sight, with thrilling consequences 
to himself and his companions, but he 
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loved people, and found it very pleas- 
ant to press tightly up to the young 
officer and rub his bleary old blind eye 
on his service trousers, or against that 
quaint brown holland suit of his made 
by a coolie at Singapore, and bring- 
ing a suggestion of Tropics into this 
western village in the summer weather. 

So very close to the rectory was the 
little old church that Aura herself oc- 
casionally climbed the dividing wall 
into the churchyard and walked in at 
the open door, especially at the time 
of decorations, when the huge azaleas 
also went over, masses of crimson, 
pink and white, and the church 
bloomed fair and festal. She had 
been known even to go in at service 
time, when she had to be carried out 
and dropped over the wall into the 
drive. 

The person really beloved of both 
Aura and Billy was a stout old cook 
who for a certain period exercised a 
beneficent rule in the kitchen. ‘ A 


Gillray,’’ pronounced the artist youth, 


as he threw off a lightning sketch of 
her. Billy would loom above her on 
the kitchen stairs, and follow her down 
slowly, making a rush to beat her on 
the bottom step, and almost tripping 
her up in his well-meant effort to pre- 
cede her, herald fashion, as beseemed 
her dignity. The cook’s voice was a 
soft and cosy one. Aura loved to hear 
it, and associated it with tit-bits dear 
to the heart of a cat. A rabbit’s liver, 
belike, or a scrap of fish. 

‘€ Orlick !’’ called cook, and though 
an unattractive corruption of her pretty 
name, Aura joyfully answered to it, 
and was off in a twinkle. 

The Mayor’s daughter, a pretty, 
chestnut-haired flapper, took great in- 
terest in the cats, and acquired a per- 
fect method of holding Aura, so gath- 
ering her up that every claw was care- 
fully imprisoned, and the Persian tem- 
per thus rendered negligible. Aura’s 
beauty appealed to her, and she used 
to say, ‘‘ Billy sings a cheap little song 
of sixpence, but Aura’s is a song of 
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Araby,”’ while her ropes of hair fell 
over her shoulders and mingled with 
the brown gold of the Persian’s silky 
coat. 


The last phase of Aura’s life is the 
present one. Her age is fifteen, but 
she is handsomer than ever, more be- 
frilled and furbelowed, and “ in the 
pink ’’ of health, as the soldiers say. 
Her birthright of nine lives must have 
been gravely diminished in the many 
years of her life. Mange caught from 
the village cats while engaged in col- 
loquy on their undesirable ash heaps ; 
imprisonment in boxes, like the lady 
of the mistletoe bough; a strangling 
rabbit wire held her fast for a night 
and a day, and she dragged herself 
home, her thick coat holding the rain 
like a sponge, to have the cruel wire 
cut away from her choking throat; 
then later a rabbit trap caught her by 
one white hand and broke the bone be- 
fore she could be found and freed; the 
faithful stableman who found her 
forthwith going furiously round to all 
the other traps near, regardless of 
tenants’ rights, and forbidding any 
further use of them. It was a long 
and painful business curing the 
broken ‘‘ pale hand we loved,’’ but in 
time after splints and bandages and 
unsleeping care, it was restored whole 
as the others. 

Unique in her ways, she never cries, 
but, when she wishes to attract atten- 
tion, sneezes sharply. If outside a 
door she lifts the mat and raps it on 
the floor. When very impatient, she 
may caterwaul or use “ blanguage,”’ 
but she does not mew. She talks en- 
trancing Persian, and she holds the 
hearts of us all in the hollow of her 
white hand. 

‘“'We come like kittens and like 
cats we go,’’ says the Rubiayat, but 
for the present Aura stays. 


‘* The cream of life from out her bowl 
shall pour 
Nine times—ere it lie broken on the 
floor.’’ 


. 
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OU will want a pack of cards 
on the table before you if you 
want to take in this story properly. 

““Appalling day!’’ grunted Jim. 
He was standing at the window, his 
back at me, looking out at the whirl- 
ing snowflakes. ‘‘No gentleman could 
play golf such a day as this.” 

** Quite so,’’ I agreed, ‘‘ and there- 
fore you had better come over here to 
the fire and play golf on the card table 
with me instead.’’ 

““Golf on the card table !’’ he jeered. 
like that!’ 

‘“ Well, of course it isn’t exactly 
real golf,’’ I conceded. ‘‘ But you 
score it like golf, and you can bunker 
yourself as you do on the links— 
sometimes—and then you can say a 
word beginning with a big D (which 
is really only a form of exorcism), and 
get out as well as you can, or you can 
lift and lose one, just as you like.’’ 

“1 don’t call lifting and losing one 
golf,’’ scoffed Jim, highly contemptu- 
ous. 

Come, come,”’ I argued, lifting’s 
not the correct thing, I know, but after 
all it’s only what you’ve got to do on 
lots of inland links. And in my game 
you really have to do some playing 
with your head if you are not going 
to get bunkered and take five or six 
or even seven or eight for a four-hole. 
For you can actually bunker yourself 
deeper and deeper, unless you’re 
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pretty careful, even when you do lift 
and lose one.”’ 

“Oh, well, let’s try it,’’ said Jim, 
coming away from the window. ‘‘It’ll 
be something to do anyway. Look 
here, you play a solitary round first 
against Bogey, so that I can get the 
hang of it, and then I’ll chip in.’’ 

‘* Right you are,’’ said I, and, pro- 
ducing a-pack, I began to deal. 

I dealt the whole pack in sixteen 
packets of three and two packets of 
two. The cards lay face upwards on 
the table, each packet fan-shaped, so 
that the cards should overlap, but be 
all visible. 

Here is the hand as it was dealt. 
The first card of each packet is the 
top one: 


Scl., 6h, 9 cl., Kn, h:, osp., 
7h., 8h., 2h., 4d., 8d., 4h., 

A. d., 2sp.,9d., 3¢.,6¢., 
7d., Kn. d., QO. d., 
1o0cl., 3h., Ka.cl., 10h., 7 cl., 8 sp., 
A. 108, 0. Ke el, 
5cl., 3 sp., 7 sp., 

5°Sp-, 6 cl., 6 sp. 

‘It’s a four-hole,’’ I said, ‘‘ and it 
looks as if it ought to be an easy 
four,’’ I added, as I glanced over 
them. The aces of clubs and dia- 
monds lay on top of their packets ; the 
ace of hearts was bottom of its packet, 
and the cards over it were the kings 


K. h., Kn. sp., A. sp. 
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of clubs and diamonds. The ace of 
spades lay buried under the knave of 
spades and the king of hearts. ‘‘ I 
can have that ace of hearts out at 
once,’’ I said, “‘ for you can always 
put a king bottom of his packet. But 
first of all I’m going to look out for 
casual water. Do you see that packet 
of three hearts, the seven on top, then 
the eight, with the two below them ? 
That’s casual water, and I’m allowed 
to lift that two of hearts without a 
penalty,’’ and I drew it out and put it 
on top, over the seven. 

‘““What’s it all about ?’’ queried 
Jim. ‘“‘ What do you want to do?”’ 

‘““To get out all four suits separ- 
ately,’’ I answered, “‘ aces first. The 
two’s will go on top of them, and so 
on up to the king. Follow suit, of 
course. You can only move the top 
card of a packet. Watch this.’’ I re- 
moved the two aces that were on top 
and set them in front of me. ‘‘ They 
are to build on,’’ I explained. ‘‘That 
ace of spades is lying under his knave 
so that I can’t get at him yet. But 
here’s the ace of hearts under the two 
kings. I put them bottom, first the 
one and then the other, so that I get 
that ace out to join the two aces. I’ve 
already got. But here’s the two of 
clubs on top of his packet. I'll play 
him off on to his ace; and there’s the 
three on top of another packet; he’ll 
go on to the two. And under the 
three of clubs was the two of dia- 
monds, so now he’s on top, and I can 
put him on his ace. Qh, it’s as easy 
as rolling off a log when they come 
like that. But I see trouble with those 
hearts.”’ 

‘‘ Well, what are you going to do 
about it?’’ asked Jim. ‘“‘ Lift and 
lose one ?”’ 

‘““ Wait and see,’? was my reply. 
‘‘ If I must I must; but at present I 
don’t see the necessity. Here’s the 
two of hearts that I lifted out of casual 
water that I can play on top of his 
ace, but there’s the three stuck tight 
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under the ten of clubs with the knave 
of clubs below him. To get at that 
three of hearts I’ve got to get off the 
ten of clubs, and the only way to do 
that is to build up the suit of clubs 
from the ace to the nine. For as that 
ten has got the knave below him he’s 
immovable.”’ 

““ T see,’’ said Jim, ‘‘ but go ahead. 
There’s the four of clubs on one packet 
and the five and six on two others.”’ 

“ Correct,’’ said I, building them 
up in turn over the three of clubs. 
‘* You've tumbled to it already. It’s 
quite a simple game. As a certain 
cousin of mine once said to me of 
golf, ‘ Why, Richard, all you’ve got 
to do is to look at the ball and hit it.’ 
Same here.”’ 

‘* Just so,’’ Jim assented. ‘‘ Only I 
don’t see how you’re going to hit that 
seven of clubs now. It’s under the 
ten of hearts.’’ 

‘* This is how,’’ said I. ‘‘There’s the 
nine of clubs lying on top of the 
knave of hearts. I can move the nine 
on to that ten of clubs, which is the 
next above in sequence, and then move 
the ten of hearts on to the knave of 
hearts, who has thus been left the top 
card. Next I can play the seven of 
clubs out on to the six, and all we need 
is the eight. There he is under the 
nine of hearts. Move that nine on to 
the ten we have just put on top of its 
knave, and we get at the eight of 
clubs to play off on to the seven, and 
now we can play the nine and ten on 
to it. Now we play off the three of 
hearts on to the two, thus getting the 
knave of clubs free, put him on to the 
ten; here’s the queen on top of her 
packet to go on him, and the king, 
who lies under the king of diamonds, 
and is therefore free. Result, we’ve 
got out clubs. That makes what you 
might call a good drive, for we’ve not 
got bunkered and had to lift, and so 
we’ve incurred no penalty. If we get 
out the other three suits as well the 
hole will be done in four.” 
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““T see,’’ said Jim, getting inter- 
ested. ‘‘ Say, why can’t I play the 
next shot? Hearts, isn’t it ?”’ 

““ Yes, hearts if you like,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘ But why not try diamonds ? 
You want that four of hearts next, but 
it’s badly buried at present, while the 
three and four of diamonds are avail- 
able. This game is not strictly like 
golf, | should say. Even though we 
may call the four suits by the names of 
four different clubs, like driver, cleek, 
mashie and putter, it doesn’t prevent 
your having all four of them going at 
once. Play off those two diamonds 
first, and then have a go at the 
hearts.”’ 

Jim did so, and ultimately got out 
both the diamonds and hearts up to 
the kings, but in doing it he bunkered 
himself in spades, and so incurred a 
penalty of one before the four suits 
were complete and the hole was 
finished. His grievous error was to 
move the knave of spades on to the 
queen before getting out the four of 
spades. It was an error like that of 
the beginner at golf who tees up his 
ball, takes a mighty swipe at it with 
his driver, and misses the globe 
entirely. 

‘* Lucky enough to get off so cheap, 
too,’”’ said I. ‘‘ Often you may only 
bunker yourself deeper and deeper and 
incur several penalties. You’ve only 
taken five to the hole, but that loses 
it to Bogey nevertheless.” 

** What’s Bogey score ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Four for a hole,’’ I replied, ‘‘ or 
seventy-two for the full round of 
eighteen holes. Like golf, it would 
take us a bit over two hours to play 
a full round; but obviously we can 
shorten it if we choose, and call it a 
nine-hole course.’’ 

“And how many do you generally 
do it in?’’? he queried. ‘ The full 
round I mean ?’’. 

*“QOh,”’ said I, ‘“‘ that depends 
firstly on the luck, but even more on 
just how you play. I’m more often 


over eighty than under it, but I don’t 
get many so bad as over ninety. I’ve 
only done a Bogey score of seventy- 
two once, and [ can tell you that takes 
some doing.”’ 

““ Well, I shouldn’t wonder,’’ he 
laughed, ‘* if it means you’ve got to 
do eighteen fours running without a 
breakdown. It’s clear enough to me 
that there’s any amount of luck in the 
game. More luck than skill I should 
say.” 

“It’s like golf,’’ I said, ‘‘ there’s 
any amount of luck in it; but after all 
skill tells in the long run. Look here : 
I keep my scores. Here’s the score for 
six consecutive rounds I did last 
week: 85, 77, 84, 84, 87, 79. That 
makes 496 for 108 holes. And out of 
the 108 I did three twos, ten threes, 
forty-seven fours, twenty-five fives, 
fourteen sixes, eight sevens, and one 
eight. I only wish my golf was never 
worse than that.”’ 

‘* That seventy-seven isn’t so bad,”’ 
said Jim, looking at the score-cards 
critically. ‘‘ [ suppose you did it in 
thirteen fours and five fives ?’’ 

““ No,’’ I answered. ‘‘ Here’s the 
score of holes, if you like to look: 
Two, four, five, five, four, four, four, 
three, five—that’s thirty-six out, or 
Bogey for the first nine; and three, 
five, four, six, three, four, six, four, 


-six—that’s fortv-one home—total, 


seventy-seven 

““They certainly do rather 
golfy figures,’’ Jim agreed. ‘* But 
what about those threes and that two 
at the start? How do you do a hole 
under four ?”’ 

“* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ I confess that’s 
a bit artificial. If the deal leaves you 
with a pretty difficult problem to do 
for the hole, and you succeed in doing 
it, the score is reckoned as better than 
a four. It’s like this: You saw how 
an ace can be buried at the start by 
having other cards over it which have 
to be played off before you can touch 
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it.. In that first hole we did the ace 
of spades was buried under the knave, 
and if you remember you got bun- 
kered in trying to play the knave off 
so as to get at the ace. Well, when- 
ever after the deal three out of the four 
aces are lying buried like that you can 
get a three by working off all four 
Suits without a penalty. Of course, 
where you are playing against an op- 
ponent who, you see, has to play with 
a different pack, and so has a different 
problem from yours to tackle after the 
deal, though he and you play at the 
same time, you should notify him at 
once of the fact that your deal has 
given you the chance of a three. It 
may affect his play—make him take 
extra risks, and so on. And also you 
notify him of a penalty stroke at once, 
same as in golf.’’ Jim nodded his 
comprehension. 

‘Then as to doing a two,’’ I re- 
sumed. ‘‘ If after the deal all four 
aces are buried and you succeed in 
holing out without a penalty your 
score is a two. And if all four aces 
lay each at the bottom of a packet 
and all four kings the same, you might 
do a one. But the odds against that 
occurring are just about 6000 to one, 
and I don’t think I can expect to see 
it done in my lifetime. You, Jim, are 
thirty years younger than I am, and 
if, like myself, you become a con- 
firmed golfatience player and go on 
till yvou’re mv age, like enough you 
may do a one some day.”’ 

golfatience player,’ 
Jim. ‘‘ That sounds fine. 
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laughed 
Where do 
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you get the word from? But it’s easy 
guessing. Golf-patience, isn’t it? 
Well, it’s not a bad title. Anyhow a 
golfer should be patient, whether he’s 
a patience player or not. Come on, 
and I’ll play you a round, if you are 
an expert. How many strokes are 
you going to give me?” 

‘Oh, not many,’’ said I. About 
a third, let’s say. That’s six strokes. 
The difference between a scratch player 
and a limit-handicap man isn’t so 
great as in golf. Here’s a second pack 
of cards, and you can deal for yourself 
at that end of the table.”’ 

“ Right-O !”’ cried Jim, with all a 
new convert’s zeal. ‘‘ Here goes for 
golfatience.”’ 

Note.—The rules for golfatience are 
extremely simple. The cards are dealt 
in eighteen packets, as _ described 
above, and any kings on top can be 
put bottom if desired, either at once 
or later. Also if there is any unplay- 
able packet of three of a suit (‘‘casual 
water’’) the lowest can be lifted to the 
top. After that a card can only be 
lifted from underneath under a penalty 
of one. Aces are taken off as soon as 
available, and each suit is to be played 
off and built up on to its ace, in 
sequence, only the top card of a packet 
being moved. A card can be moved 
to another packet only when that 
packet’s top card is the one next above 
it in its suit. The score is called as in 
golf, the Bogey score for a hole being 
four, but a three or a two, or even a 
one, becomes possible when the aces 
are buried as described above. 
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THE BOSPHORUS 
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IVith Illustrations by the Author. 


F many sheltered inland water- 

_J ways accessible from the open sea 
that I have traversed in the way of 
duty and cherished a hope of revisit- 
ing in the way of pleasure, none holds 
more varied and interesting associa- 
tions than the Bosphorus, and memor- 
ies of that most romantic and _ pictur- 
esque channel which separates Europe 
from Asia have been revived by recent 
events. 

The chart shows the channel of the 
Bosphorus to be eighteen miles from 
Seraglio Point to Anatoli Kavak— 
that is, from the Marmora to the Black 
Sea. It shows the direction of the 
channel to be roughly N.E. and S.W., 
the width from half a mile to a mile, 
and the depth more than sufficient for 
any battleship. 

When the Sultan of Turkey held un- 
disputed right of way over the passage 
of the Dardanelles, no European 
Power could be represented at Con- 
stantinople by more than one small 
warship, and every obstacle that 
Turkish diplomacy could invent was 
placed in the way of that one being 
replaced by a more modern vessel. 
The consequence was an odd collec- 
tion of more or less obsolescent war- 
ships flying the flags of most of the 
Naval Powers of Europe. It is a be- 
wildering variety of impressions that 
remain of a period of service in a 
cruiser detached from the Mediterran- 
ean Fleet for the duty of British 
stationnaire at Constantinople. These 
‘vessels only lie off Constantinople for 
a part of the vear. At the beginning 


of June the diplomatic world, accom- 
panied by the stationnaires, migrates 
from Pera to summer quarters at Ther- 
apia, about half-way through the Bos- 
phorus. <A few of the smaller cruisers 
moor fore and aft in Therapia Bay, 
the others anchor in Beicos Bay, under 
the opposite shore. The bugle calls 
of six different navies used to alternate 
with each other—German, Austrian, 
Italian, French, Turkish and British. 
But from the flagstaffs of the embassies 
on shore there floated the flags of 
Austria, Persia, Roumania, England, 
America, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Spain, Greece, Italy and Serbia. The 
Russian Embassy stood in isolated 
magnificence at Beyuk-dereh, some 
two miles nearer the Black Sea, at the 
edge of the Bosphorus, with a luxuri- 
antly wooded hill rising behind. The 
Russian stationnaire generally lay at 
anchor before the Embassy. 

In landing at Therapia from the 
water the most usual point of disem- 
barking was at the terrace front of the 
unpretentious but historic hotel called 
‘* Petalas,’’ with associations that date 
from the days of the Crimean War. 

The craft that drew up at the steps 
were either the luxuriously appointed 
steam launches of the Embassies, 
known as mouches, or more graceful 
but equally luxurious private caiques, 
varied by businesslike little steam pin- 
naces or cutters from the cruisers. The 
individuals who disembarked from 
them might have been of any nation- 
ality, but were certainly either lega- 
tion secretaries, military attachés, 
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dragomans, king’s messengers, naval 
officers, or veritable ambassadors. 
The old attendant who kept guard 
in the hall of the hotel was a Greek 
philosopher, disguised as a concierge 
by a faded frock coat. His personal 
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The Russian Embassy. 


reminiscences went back to the days 
of the Crimean War, when he served 
as a dragoman with the Turkish con- 
tingent. These he would vary by 
those tales of Jason and the Argon- 
auts which had the Bosphorus for their 
scene. At times he would relapse into 
reflections on mortality, quoting 
maxims from Socrates in resounding 
Greek. His philosophy was summed 
up by the conclusion, ‘‘ La vie est une 
maladie, la mort est la guérison.’’ Yet 
in the pictures that passed before him 
there was little to suggest so serious 
an outlook on life. 

Looking back through the interven- 
ing veil of wartime, this community 
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appears to have been a Utopia in 
which the most charming personalities 
of all nations and religions danced, 
played tennis and polo, floated in 
caiques in the Blue Bosphorus, or 
rode on horseback through the Valley 
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of Roses in harmonious concert. Every 
hour of the day was marked by sounds 
suggesting the varied elements of the 
community—the bell of the Greek 
Church and the Muezzin’s cal! from 
the elevated gallery of the white min- 
aret, the clamour of the ships’ bugles, 
the report of the sunset gun, and the 
combined shout with which the Turk- 
ish sailors saluted the departing day. 
After dark who could say in what 
language the choruses may have been 
that were roared in the little waterside 
beershops that go by the name of 
cafés? Of the stationnaires anchored 
in Beicos Bay opposite, our “‘chummy 
ship ’’ was the French Vautour, with 
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whom we were in the habit of exchang- 
ing after-dinner visits for mutual im- 
provement in French and English 
conversation. The amicable relations 
amongst the Beicas Bay stationnaires 
led to a very cordial triple entente upon 
the evening of the Sultan Abdul- 
Hamed’s accession anniversary. As 
a result of the illuminations, a_ fire 
broke out in the wooden-built village 
of Beicos, and the French, Austrian 
and British ships all promptly landed 


parties of bluejackets by way of fire 
brigade. The Turkish fire engine is 
a very primitive little hand pump in a 
gaily painted wooden box.  Every- 
one who can procure an old kerosine 
tin brings water from the fountain and 
pours it into the box, from which the 
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hand pump discharges it in a feeble 
and inefficient jet. 

The only effective method to deal 
with a Turkish fire is to pull down 
houses, and for this purpose the Turks 
use long poles with iron hooks at one 
end. The bluejackets did quite as 
much demolition with the aid of small 
boat’s grapnels at the end of a line. 
These, flung on to a roof or through 
a window, give sufficient hold to pull 
down a house in three or four casts. 

Upon the periodical occasions when 
the regulations required us to go out 
and do target practice, a guest or two | 
was shipped—a consul, or an am- 
bassador’s secretary, or a King’s mes- 
senger—the latter usually clean- 
shaved man in a tweed suit, and not 
a knight in armour, as might have 


Ortakeui Point. 


been expected. All these were indi- 
viduals with intimate knowledge of 
the dramatic associations that lay be- 
hind the peace and beauty of the pano- 
rama. Every palace along the water’s 
edge has been the scene of incredible 
Oriental mysteries. The late Sultan 
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Abdul-Hamed had built the palace 
called the Yildiz Kiosk in a vast park 
completely enclosed and scrupulously 
guarded, on the hills above Orta-keui. 
Here it was said he lived in a constant 
dread of assassination that amounted 
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buildings fringes the water, almost 
continuous on the European side, but 
broken at intervals on the Asiatic 
shore. In the valleys on either side 


brown wooden houses with red tiled 
roofs climb up the steep hillsides in a 


toa mania. Only once a week did he 
emerge from this seclusion, on the oc- 
casion of attending the Mosque on 
Fridays. This ceremony, called the 
Selamlik, was a spectacle of Eastern 
magnificence, in which could be traced 
certain signs of German influence, 
notably the goose-step march adopted 
by some of the Turkish regiments, and 
also the important status held by 
Krupp’s agent amongst the spectators 
of distinction. 

But to get back to the Bosphorus. 
For half its length an irregular line of 
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manner that sometimes suggests 
Japan, sometimes Clovelly. But the 
details of the picture have no parallel, 
for the irregular line that fringes the 
water is composed of mosques, cafés, 
palaces, cabins and kiosks side by 
side. There is a dreamlike effect in 
the flickering reflections of ‘the white 
mosques and painted minarets, which 
appear as fairy structures of lace-like 
delicacy. Upon closer acquaintance 
with either palaces or mosques it will 
be found that this effect is produced 
mainly with stucco, in incongruous 
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and slavish imitation of the most florid 
architectural decoration of other coun- 
tries. <A striking contrast to this is 
afforded by the massive walls and 
towers of the fortress-castle of Rumeli- 
Hissar dominating the narrowest point 
of the Channel. The Greek name 
Bosphorus,’”’ literally Oxford, ap- 
plied originally to this point only, 
being of a width that an ox could 
swim. 

This spot is the scene of all the 
legendary and historic passages of the 
Bosphorus, from that of the White 
Cow into which Jupiter had _ trans- 
formed lo, to the crossing of Darius, 
and Xenophon, and the Crusaders, 
and finally of the Ottoman Turks who 
completed the overthrow of the By- 
zantine Empire in 1545 by the siege of 
Constantinople. The Sultan Moham- 
med, the Conqueror, built this fortress 
to command the Bosphorus at the time 
when the Byzantine Empire was re- 
duced to the limits of Byzantium, now 
Stambul, or Constantinople, the Otto- 


man Turks possessing all the sur- 


rounding country. Something of the 
history of the castle is revealed in the 
testimony of the stones themselves, for 
built into the walls are fragments of 
columns and sculptured decorations of 
Byzantine patterns from the Christian 
churches that were demolished to fur- 
nish building material for this fortress. 
Until comparatively recently it served 
as-a prison. It is said to have occu- 
pied only three months in building. 
The same period was occupied in 
transporting to the spot a great gun 
cast at Adrianople, a hundred and fifty 
miles distant, the stone shot for which 
still lie about the foot of the walls 
amongst carved capitals and broken 
columns. 

In our passages down the Bosphorus 
for target practice Rumeli Castle was 
usually passed at about sunrise. The 
bearings of the channel here are 
securely impressed by the memory of 
the walls glowing in the dawn and re- 


‘decayed and unpainted. 
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flected in the gliding water. In a 
Turkish wooden house within the com- 
pass of the walls, an English artist- 
architect had installed his studio. It 
was his small skiff that afforded the 
opportunity of learning the strength of 
the current that runs from the Black 
Sea outwards, presumably carrying 
off the waters of the Danube, the Don 
and the Dneiper. This current runs 
at from three to five knots, but there 
are some spots in which a contrary 
eddy can be taken advantage of by 
boats coming up the channel. Almost 
opposite the Rumeli the village of 
Candilli occupies a delightful position 
on the Asiatic side. This was a 
favourite place of residence for those 
of the English community who were 
not of the diplomatic circle, and who 
had made very delightful homes in old 
Turkish-built wooden houses, with 
gardens behind them, the Bosphorus 
at their doorstep, and most of the 
luxuries of life within their walls. 
The exterior aspect of a residence on 
the Bosphorus is no index whatever to 
the status or circumstances of its oc- 
cupants. Nearly everyone lives in 
wooden houses, most of them warped, 
But it is one 
of those Oriental surprises to discover 
how extensive a suite of spacious and 
luxurious apartments may lie behind 
the most unpromising frontage. 
People who would keep a_pair-horse 
brougham or a 20 h.p. motor in other 
countries keep their private caique 
with two or three rowers, and, in place 
of a coach-house or garage, the houses 
that border the water are constructed 
with a boathouse in the basement, like 
some of the Venetian houses. More- 
over, the decay and dilapidation one 
meets with in nearly everything 
Turkish is, by some miracle, missing 
altogether in the caique of the Bos- 
phorus, in which the limit of Oriental 
luxury in manifested. The passengers 
—not more than two—recline buried 
in soft cushions on the floor. The 
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Rumeli Castle. 


rowers are spotlessly clad loose 
white shirt and trousers, embroidered 
zouave jacket and red fez. The cos- 
tume may not appear strictly nautical, 
but it does not seem inappropriate on 
these smooth waters in summer-time. 
The boatmen are generally handsome 
fellows, with fine physique and fierce 
moustaches. 

Like the Venetian gondola, the 
caique resembles nothing else that 
floats. Its long drawn-out stem, sharp 
as a Stiletto blade, its finish of work- 
manship, dainty and light as a Chip- 
pendale cabinet, suggest a craft too 
long and fragile for .such crowded 
waters. The dexterity of the caique- 
jees in avoiding collisions would be 
remarkable even if they were furnished 
with eves in the back of their heads, 
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for the caique has no rudder, and all 
control is in the hands of the oarsmen. 
Each rower pulls a pair of sculls of 
peculiar form, the inboard portion 
being enlarged to a bulb shape to 
balance the outboard length. They 
work in a leather thong slipped over 
a single thole pin, which, being kept 
well greased, are absolutely silent. 
To be chic as well as luxurious re- 
quires the addition of a_ sheet of 
coloured silk spread upon the polished 
deck at the stern, a tasselled fringe 
hanging over the side just far enough 
to touch its reflection in the water. 
To see the caique in its most perfect 
form one must visit that famous water 
promenade, the ‘‘ sweet waters of 
Asia,’’ on a Friday afternoon. This 
is the day when it is the rendezvous 


An Ambassador’s State Caique. 
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not only of the beau monde turc, but 
of representatives of all other nations, 
to whom the word fashionable more 
aptly applies. 

The Ambassadors’ and Sultan’s 
State caiques are very gorgeous craft, 
seldom seen afloat since the general 
use of steam launches, except in 
special state ceremonials. Such an 
occasion was the visit of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas in the Russian battle- 
ship, George the Victorious. He was 
received in one of the Imperial kiosks, 
theatrical-looking palace at the 
water’s edge a little below Anatoli 
Hissar. The state caique that brought 
him ashore carried a regal gilt eagle at 


A Caique. 
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the bow. The upper strake of the 
smooth polished golden brown hull 
was decorated with gilt scrollwork on 
vermillion. The oarsmen were in 
white, with scarlet zouave jackets, and 
the helmsman was wholly clad in 
scarlet. 

There is a public service of paddle 
steamers, which ply up and down the 
Bosphorus by routes and time-tables of 
such bewildering complexity. that one 
never knows where one may be landed 
after embarking. The Turkish method 
of computing the time of day is the 
key to the time-tables. The moment 
of sunset is called twelve o’clock, and 
from this moment the hours are 
counted, changing, of course, every 
day when compared with a Christian 
clock. Thus one finds the times of 
the steamboats appear to be getting 
earlier every day before midsummer, 
and later every day after midsummer. 
Though to the average Turk, Greek 
or Armenian “‘ Time ”’ is a word that 


conveys no meaning, yet he displays 


an appreciation of the heaven-sent gift 
of sunshine. 

What there is of marine commerce 
with the small villages is carried out 
by most primitive types of sailing 
craft, which bring supplies of fruit, 
vegetables and charcoal from the 
islands of the Marmora, or from Tre- 
bizond and Sinope in the Black Sea. 
The best point of observation from 
which to observe the Bosphorus 
shipping is from the shade of the 
cypress trees of the Turkish Cemetery 
just below Rumeli Hissar. In the 
single-masters the mainsail is gener- 
ally a spritsail, but single or double- 
masters all set some kind of square- 
sails. They are loaded till the decks 
are awash, and the cramped little cock- 
pit is precariously protected by canvas 
weather-cloths. They have no diffi- 
culty in making their passage in one 
direction, but they are generally towed 
against the current in bunches of half- 
a-dozen by small tug-boats. In the 
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cargo boats that ply under oars only 
a curious method of rowing prevails, 
the oarsmen standing for the first part 
of the stroke and subsiding backwards 
on to the thwarts at the finish. As 
for the cargo steamships that use the 
Bosphorus, by far the greater propor- 
tion fly the English red ensign. 
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youth speaking five languages—Turk- 
ish, Greek, Armenian, French and 
German—first explained the uses of 
the wooden stages built above the 
water on piles, to be fishing platforms. 
But if one might be named for its 
especially Oriental aspect, it would be 
Messabournu, famous for fountains, 
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Genoese Castle and Giant’s Mountain from Messarbournu. 


Every one of the little Bosphorus 
villages presents some different char- 
acteristic or feature of interest. Skut- 
ari its great Turkish cemetery, and the 
little islet with Leander’s Tower—the 
castle of Rumeli—the sweet waters of 
Anatoli—the fountain of Beicas—the 
great plane trees of Kavak. The 
population of one is chiefly Greek, of 
another Armenian. In some places 
the inhabitants appear to speak four 
or five languages indifferently. It 
was at Yenimahalle that an Armenian 


fruit stalls and fishery, and the mag- 
nificent prospect which the hills above 
afford of the Black Sea exit of the 
Bosphorus. Its bay is one of the 
busiest of the discharging places of 
the small cargo boats. The Valley of 
Roses lies behind, and the rough zig- 
zag tracks through it may bring one 
unexpectedly upon the Café of Para- 
dise, hidden amongst a grove of trees 
and affording glimpses through the 
openings of the blue water below. 
The country about here was a 
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favourite destination for riding parties, 
almost the only life one came across 
being an occasional herdsman sitting 
under the shade of oak or chestnut 
trees, playing upon a primitive pipe, 
a direct descendant of Ovid’s shep- 
herds. Anatoli-Kavak, opposite to 
Beyuk-deri, is one of the most con- 
venient starting places for making the 
ascent of Giant’s Mountain. It was 
with a mixed party of Turks and 
French I made this excursion, shad- 
owed the whole way by Turkish 
soldiers. Upon. producing either 
camera or sketch book one of these 
would put his open palm close to my 
nose saying, Yussuk (‘‘ It is for- 
bidden.’’) For fram Giant’s Moun- 
tain one could look down into the most 
formidable of the forts guarding the 
Black Sea opening. These bays and 
headlands are the shores of Old Ro- 
mance also. The ruins of the Genoese 


Castle on the commanding headland 
on the Asiatic side, the key of the 
Euxine, marks the site of the temple 


of the twelve gods, where Jason made 
his sacrifices on his return from Col- 
chis. The so-called grave upon the 
summit of Giant’s Mountain is said to 
be the tomb of Myone, slain in combat 
with Pollux, whilst Jason, we may 
suppose, was making his sacrifices. 
One has, however, -the choice of the 
Turkish legend that it is the resting- 
place of the bones of Joshua. Other 
narratives assert that it contains only 
the leg of a giant who was accustomed 
to sit on the mountain with his feet 
in the Bosphorus. 

Within the period of authentic his- 
tory, the fleets of the Genoese and 
Venetians met upon these waters, and 
the armies of Darius and the Cru- 
saders camped upon the _ hillsides. 
These slopes, enjoying to the last the 
afternoon sunshine, afforded favourite 
destinations for the placid and un- 
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eventful excursions of the Turkish 
women. Dragged up the rough tracks 
in a primitive bullock cart, they 
selected some sun-baked slope on 
which to spread their rugs, and sat as 
still and silent as a bed of tulips. The 
only movement some of the scrupulous 
make is to turn away or cover 
their faces on the approach of the 
infidels.”’ 

The first of the equinoctial gales and 
a change in the programme of the 
Skirket steamers marked the approach- 
ing close of the Bosphorus summer. 
Yet there are calm October days suc- 
ceeding the gales as charming as any 
in the year. By the end of that month 
the Therapia Embassy buildings have 
darkened their windows with green 
jalousies, and bullock Arabas have 
transported furniture and effects into 
Pera. 


At the bottom of all memories the 
insistent question presents itself: 
What will be the effect of the great 
upheaval upon this region? Will 
these waters be more or less accessible 
in the future than in the past? Will 
the small cruising yachtsman ever be 
able to explore them? For it would 
be a paradise to the small craft with 
auxiliary motor—the ideal Argo for 
these waters—such could be carried 
out on the deck of a cargo steamer. 
It is certain that the return of peace 
will produce changes. Will Western 
commercialism prevail over Turkish 
torpor? Will the minarets be replaced 
by hydraulic cranes, and the waterside 
palaces by workshops and_ ware- 
houses? Will the forts be multiplied 
and re-armed, or will they be dis- 
mantled? If only the pervading sense 
of imsecurity could eliminated 
there would be nothing further left to 
desire—at least, to make it an ideal 
cruising region. 
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SCENE OF THE FISHING AS VIEWED FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


Pursuit of the Flying Fish 


BY 


WYNFIRTH REVELL 


HE tropic night has fallen on 

the little Pacific Island, the 
waving, ever-whispering palms are 
stirred by the soft north-east wind, 
the sweet-scented tree ‘‘ Queen of the 
Night ”’ is filling the air with the rich, 
peculiarly voluptuous perfume which, 
with the day, it will withhold again ; 
the flying-fox are noisily chattering 
from tree to tree in search of food; 
here and there glows the light of fire 
or lamp shining out from the door of 
native ‘‘are’’ or “ kainga ’’ (home); 
the peculiar gutteral, yet musical, 
chanting of some boys and girls 
gathered at some ‘‘ Imine’”’ hall in 


the distant leafiness, swells and fades 
in the calm air. 

But on the rude wharf is quite an- 
other scene. A small but busy crowd 
of native ‘‘ bucks’ are hurrying to 
and fro with sweeps for a long, slim- 
built whaleboat which floats lazily on 
the oily dark ripples beside the piles; 
and torches of cocoanut fronds bound 
with the stringy bark of the yellow tree 
hybiscus, over twelve feet long. All 
is quiet hustle, and each is intent upon 
preparations for the coming night’s 
sport. 

Six or seven torches, each twice the 
height of a can, are in the boat care- 
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fully laid along each side of the gun- 
wale, leaving just space for the rowers. 
The sweeps are laid in their places, and 
we all proceed to clamber on board to 
our allotted seats. I am, as an honour, 
appointed stroke. A deacon (native) 
of the mission church takes the steer- 
oar, and we cast off from the wharf. 

The sweeps dip rhythmically into 
the dark clear water, which reflects the 
deep-seated stars as rods of silver, and 
so we move out into the harbour be- 
tween the coral reef. Having pulled a 
few lengths, at a signal each man rests 
upon his oar, while the boat continues 
to glide upon the swell with the way 
it has attained. 

We pause to pray. The deacon, 
standing with steer-oar in hand and 
head bowed, prays to the Atua (God) 
for good results, a liberal catch and a 
safe return, and asks a blessing on 
each of the crew. Then we settle down 
to the business or sport—whichever 
you choose—of the night. 

A few dozen strokes, and the rising 


and falling of our craft tells us we 


are in the open sea. At a steady pace 
we pull into the Pacific. 

In the east a faint luminous glow 
denotes the fact that somewhere there 
the moon is about to rise. At present 
there is no sign of fish of any kind, 
winged or otherwise. But in the bow 
all is a busy murmur of preparedness. 
The net man, a massive Polynesian of 
nearly six feet, is examining his net 
for the last time, and clearing all 
around him for a good toe-grip. His 
net, which has a circumference of 
about seven feet, is oval-shaped at its 
mouth, and fixed to a pole over twelve 
feet long. On this man, to a great 
extent, depends the success of the 
night, and he it is who takes com- 
mand. He and more than half the 
crew are convicts on parole. The 
_ quickness of his eye, combined with 
the suppleness of his wrist, are the 
main factors of the night’s sport. 

Meanwhile the waning moon, with 
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tropic swiftness, is rising, and each 
moment the soft white glow becomes 
more apparent. A ripple in the water 
some yards from the boat, like a flash 
of a silver dart, tells all eager hands 
that the fish are coming nearer to the 
surface. With the rising of the moon 
they will commence to fly. 

The moon is over the rim of the 
sea. With a crackle and a splutter and 
a few flying sparks, the torch is lit 
and raised to catch the breeze. The 
netter is in his place, poised like a 
bronze statue upon the gunwale of the 
bow, alert and eager, while behind 
him stands his torch-bearer, the torch 
held well in the air slightly to one 
side. As the torch flares up and the 
flaming sparks fly over the heads, on 
to the backs and even into the hair of 
the rowers, the real bizarre beauty of 
the scene stands out like some fan- 
tastic dream. All around is the deep 
blackness of the sea and night, the 
slap of the water on our bow, the 
roar of the reef upon our right, while 
we are lit up in a study of bronze and 
red and white, and the reflected flames 
upon the oily swell form liquid facets 
of scarlet mirror. Nine rowers bend 
their backs in unison, with the excep- 
tion of the writer, all stripped to the 
waist. Each has on a gaudy loin-cloth 
of red and white or orange; all dis- 
play shining muscular shoulders and 
long sinewy arms; the whites of their 
eyes show out under black mops of 
hair in which are often sparks, and 
from which comes a smell of singeing 
now and again, for all the while we 
are under a hail of sparks. Silhouetted 
against the blackness, which even the 
moon does little to pale, stands the 
netter and his torch-bearer. Both have 
loin-cloths closely wound about their 
thighs. The latter wears both a 
singlet and a cap to protect him from 
the falling embers. 

The order is given to ‘dial 
hard. Backs bend and straighten, the 
oars dip in time, and we speed over 
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the swell at a rate of about ten miles 
an hour, or more. Our elegant craft 
seems a thing of life, as anxious for 
the sport as ourselves. 

Now the moon is well up, carving 
out a silver lane across the sea, up 
which we row, and the fish begin to 
rise, not singly, but to right and left, 
before and behind there is the soft 
burr of fluttering wings, followed by a 
flop or splash as they fall again into 
the waves. 

The netter is busy now. His net 
seems a thing enchanted as it sweeps 
from one side.to the other with nearly 
faultless aim, while by deft movement 
of the pole the gasping silver catch 
is cast into the boat behind him. 
Sometimes the catch is made in mid- 
air, literally on the wing; at others it 
skims with a flash the crest of a wave 
where the silver streak reveals the 
presence of a victim near the surface. 
Maybe before the net can be emptied a 
second flashing sweep of those lithe 
arms has placed a second there to keep 
the first company. The sport becomes 
fast and exciting. With a_ faint, 
almost metallic whir of wings the fish 
are rising all around and even over 
us. As they flash in the moon or 
torchlight about the boat so are they 
silver or gold, and the phosphores- 
cence of the warm sea betrays their 
course. Blinded by the flare possibly, 
and unable to control their fate, they 
fly even into the boat. You feel a 
sharp blow on your arm or chest or 
shoulder ; sometimes, not so pleasant, 
on your face, and the fish is seized and 
flung into the bottom of the boat. 
They will even cannon, if not quickly 
knocked down, off you into the waves 
again. 

As the crew warm up so the speed 
and laughter increases, each fresh cap- 
ture being hailed by a chorus from a 
dozen lusty throats: ‘‘ Raveanga ”’ 
(roughly translated caught ’’), 
** Raveanga!’’ Then, as the num- 
bers for a moment slacken, there rises 
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a shout. of encouragement, ‘‘ Ka 
Rave! Ka Rave!’’ (Catch! Catch !) 
The image in the bows says little, but 
with eyes and form ever alert gives 
orders as he thinks wise to the willing 
crew: Ki mua!”’ or Ki muri!” 
‘* Shorewards ”’ or ‘‘ Seawards,”’ if I 
remember right). 

So we saw to and fro until, having 
gone a few miles up the reef edge, 
we turn and pull down coast again, 
while, having neared the curve of the 
island, the great rollers from the south, 
increasing in size, often breaking into 
a foaming crest when a few yards past 
our keel, sweep on, to fall with a roar 
of white spume upon the coral barrier. 


The energy of that living figurehead 
in the bow seems never to flag, and 
his balance must be wonderful—and 
all the while our catch is increasing. 
Fresh torches have been lit now and 
again, until the stock is nearly ex- 
hausted. But still the cry continues : 
*“ Raveanga!’’ It is sport to-night; 
it is food to-morrow. 


Occasionally a yell goes up from 
one or the other of the crew as a spark 
more solid than usual falls on some 
heaving brown shoulder and continues 
to keep alight. The yell is followed by 


a slap and a laugh. It is quenched. 


We pass within hailing distance of 
other boats engaged in the same sport. 
They each stand out as_ brilliant 
cameos of red and copper and white, a 
shower of sparks like golden rain 
blowing over the whole. The light of 
the moon would seem swallowed up by 
the flare of the torch. Greetings pass 
between the crews, with an exchange 
of views on their respective luck. 
Rival swains shout Polynesian jests. 
Jokingly in reply to the query as to 
the number of fish caught each crew 
answers with figures which run_ into 
hundreds. Probably we have not yet 
reached three figures. The wags among 
the crew greet each unfortunate fish as 
it flies into the boat and to its doom, 
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with such remarks as, ‘‘ Hullo, my 
friend !’’ ‘‘ You’re mine!’’ Greet- 
ings to you!’ ‘Come  home!”’ 
““ Pretty bird!’’ etc., and each sally 
raises a laugh. 

But now, for some unexplained 


THE CORAL REEF AT LOW WATER, 


reason, they are ceasing to rise, and 


catches are few and far between. We 
are using our last torch; the moon is 
well overhead. It is agreed we will 
run for home, and so with some broad 
Polynesian ‘‘ Imine,’’ or chant, cig- 
arettes are lit by most, and the sweeps 
are given a fresh burst of speed for 
the harbour. Various guesses have 
been made as to the number of our 
night’s catch, and the opinion of the 
netter, who now sits resting and en- 
joying a well-earned smoke, is sought. 
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But he can only say, ‘“‘ Kare kino ”’ 
(not bad), or ‘‘ Meitaki ri’’ (so good). 

The wharf at last. With the excep- 
tion of a couple who stay to throw the 
fish out, we climb up on to the wharf. 
The stub of the last torch is lit for the 
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netter to make the count and divide 
the spoil, while the curious, smoking 
group stands round. ‘* Tai undred e 
varu,’’ he announces (108). There is 
a general murmur of satisfaction. The 
division is made. The netter has 
several extra. My share is eight, but 
I hand him two back as a compliment 
to his prowess and in thanks for the 
night’s amusement. With true Poly- 
nesian politeness he protests, and ac- 
cepts, while he compliments me on my 
ability as a rower, and says I am a 
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> or an untir- 


“tangata akamaruirui,’ 
ing man. 

The night’s sport is over, and with 
the last fading murmur of their voices, 
the crew disperse into the sleeping 
settlement. I reach my bungalow 
rather weary, with a sooty face and 
pieces of blackened cocoanut frond 
sticking to my sweater, which is 
scorched here and there, while there 
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is a feeling of salt behind my ears and 
the taste of it on my lips. But there 
will be a tasty fried fresh flying fish 
on my breakfast table, and on that of 
one or two friends. It is sweet and 


firm flesh, with a resemblance to both 
mackerel and whiting. And so a dip 
in the sea before my door, and then 
by the ceaseless rumble of the surf 
upon the reef I am hushed to sleep. 


SOME OF THE POLYNESIAN CREW. 
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The Story of Rob 


ELEANOR 


HEY had lain there for six 

hours, the captain and his ser- 
geant, with no possibility of moving. 
One of those chances of which war is 
full had left them during the advance 
half buried by a sudden fall of soil 
in a shell hole where they had taken 
cover for a moment to help a wounded 
man. After the heavy rain the earth 
was both treacherous and solid; there 
would have been small hope of free- 
ing themselves had they both been 
sound; two grievously injured men 
could do nothing. In fact, the ser- 
geant, putting out a blackened arm 
towards the captain, felt very sure if 
no help came within the next hour that 
the life—such a gay, gallant life— 
would have been slowly crushed out 
of the captain. For himself—well, 
Sergeant Hoskins was several years 
the senior, he had had his fair share 
of wounds before this accident, and he 
refused to believe, hopeless as_ their 
case might seem at the moment, that 
his number was up just yet. He was 
tough; though he knew that his legs 
were broken—well, they would mend, 
but that boy captain under the débris 
of soil and rock! Hoskins made an- 
other effort to drag himself to him by 
his hands, but there is a point beyond 
which even British endurance can- 
not go. 

‘* Never mind, Hoskins,’’ whispered 
the captain. ‘* They’ll find us some 
time, and you’ll only go hurting your- 
self. Chuck it, there’s a good fellow.” 
He was forgetting that he was a com- 
pany commander just then; he spoke 
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as if they were back in the old days, 
when they had been golfer and caddy, 
and a ball in the rough had got to 
be abandoned. 

“* It'll never do for you to go laming 
yourself, Hoskins,’’ went on the cap- 
tain, after a pause. ‘‘ A lame caddy’s 
a confounded nuisance, and there are 
one or two pots you and I have got to 
win when we’ve got this show over. 
You were always quick on your feet 
when there was a big crowd after us 
likely to tread on my blessed ball. By 
Jove, do you remember the time when 
I tied with old Pawky for the Whit- 
suntide Cup? He had Hunchback 
Joe carrying for him, and Joe just trod 
my ball into the ground, I’m sure he 
did, at the seventeenth, and the two 
strokes for lost ball just did me in. He 
always was a bit of a Hun, was Joe. 
He’s making munitions, they wrote me 
from home the other day, so we 
mustn’t say nasty things about him 
now; but I think you used to take my 
clubs home to bed with you, Hoskins, 
before the big pots, didn’t you, just 
to make sure Joe shouldn’t get. at 
them? I wonder how long it’ll be be- 
fore we are hitting the little ball again. 
Do you remember = 

The captain paused for a long time. 
The sun had shifted so that it was 
shining on to him now, and Hoskins, 
looking across at the fresh young face 
was reminded of long summer even- 
ings when his captain, just home from 
’varsity triumphs and with an insati- 
able zest for everything, would go out 
for a third round in the cool of the 
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evening, even though the sun in his 
eyes at that ticklish sixteenth never 
failed to make him swear roundly. 
Hoskins had always carried for him; 
he had recollections, too, of playing 
him in the annual match between the 
regular caddies and the club, and of 
a certain coveted cleek the captain had 
given him as a memento of a particu- 
lar match. He fell to wondering if his 
wife kept that cleek clean. He was 
sure she would, because it was one of 
the last things he had told her before 
he started; but a woman never could 
blaze a club straight to his way of 
thinking. He wondered if—. But 
he was recalled to realities by the 
captain’s appealing eyes. 

Hoskins! Why the hell 
can’t you say something? We’ve 
been here Lord knows how long, and 
all you’ve talked about is how to get 
me out of this mess, which somehow 
doesn’t interest me. If my number’s 
up, I suppose I’ll die, and if not some- 
body’ll find us. There’s such lots of 


things more interesting to think about. 


Talk about golf, talk about your 
kiddies, talk about how you went fish- 
ing, talk about anything—only talk. 
It’s so beastly silent here. I can’t 
hear anything except the guns. Have 
I gone deaf? Just tell me that. Do 
you know I had a theory once that 
one would play better golf if one was 
deaf? I knew such lots of good deaf 
lady golfers; I thought they couldn’t 
be distracted with larks singing or 
caddies sniffing — no, you never 
sniffed, but the other men did—and I 
stuffed cotton wool in my ears for nine 
whole holes. But I’d lost six of them, 
and it was the first round of the Easter 
handicap, so I took it out; but I was 
so rattled that I only won by the other 
man going into the burn at the last. 
Do you remember? I’m not deaf, yet, 
am I, Hoskins ?”’ 

Hoskins listened. The captain was 
right; there was no sound at all ex- 
cept the ceaseless thunder of the guns, 
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as monotonous to hardened troops as 
if its unceasing turmoil were silence 
itself. But that was all. 

‘““ You’re right, sir; our guns is all 
there is. Do you recollect, sir, how 
when there was naval manoeuvres off 
the bay them old gents used to miss 
their putts? They was always either 
jumping because a gun had gone off, 
or waiting to jump because one hadn’t, 
and you had them on the hop every 
time. And then, sir, do you recol- 
lect when you was playing Colonel 
What’s-his-Name in the final of the 
Visitors’ Cup, and the dog and all the 
children trotted across the course at 
the eighteenth, and you had to wait, 
and the colonel he missed his tee shot 
and you won the match? He always 
thought you’d got that dog Rob there 
special for the day, just to put him 
off; said that sheep dogs don’t grow 
on seaside courses and mind children, 
they lives inland and drives sheep, 
and it was very curious, and so on. 
It was his first time of coming to our 
course, wasn’t it, sir, or he’d have 
known Rob’s one of the sights of the 
place, wouldn’t he? Perhaps he’d 4- 
known he was my dog, though, and 
then he might have thought there was 
something in it—which there wasn’t. 
You remember my Rob, sir ?”’ 

Hoskins’ eyes were fixed on his 
captain. He was talking because he 
had been told to—to kill time—to take 
their minds off what had happened, 
what would happen if no help came 
and they were left here till—till per- 
haps the Germans counter-attacked, or 
till we were in a position to search all 
No-Man’s-Land—by which time pro- 
bably the captain, possibly himself—. 
Oh, well, it was no good thinking of 
these things; it was better to think of 
the links at home, with their fringe of 
whin ablaze under April sun, and 
larks high over the sandhills and the 
soft murmur of the sea on their further 
side; or of Hoskins’ own wife and 
kiddies, or the dog Rob trotting down 
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to the sands. Yes, that was some- 
thing he could talk about. He raised 
himself on the one uninjured arm. 

** Did I ever tell you how I came by 
Rob, sir? I reckon that colonel was 
about right when he said such things 
don’t grow on seaside links. Rob’s 
mother belonged to a farmer up on the 
hills fifteen miles inland; she used to 
win prizes all over the country, and 
Farmer Flack, there was nothing he 
wouldn’t do for her. Folk said as he 
loved Rosie—that was her name, 
better than he did his own girls, and 
maybe they weren’t far out. One of his 
girls was in service down at the big 
house close to the shore. We supplied 
the house with fish and Sally Flack 
would bring the orders, and she and 
I got walking out together. But she 
always said I wasn’t to tell her father. 
‘ He fair hates fisher folk, and any- 
thing to do with golf still worse, so 
he won’t have nothing to do with 
you.’ Well, Sally was back at the 
farm for a holiday. I’d been carrying 
in an open meeting at that course up 
inland, and I’d laid pretty heavy on 
the gentleman I was carrying for, and 
we lost, and so I had to walk home 
across the hills. As I came along past 
the farm I saw Farmer Flack with 
Rosie and her youngest pup driving 
the sheep down into the valley. The 
pup was perhaps four month old, not 
so high as the farmer’s knees, but as 
wise as they’re made; you’d have 
laughed, sir, to see him as if he was 
trving to look so grown up, taking 
awful long steps with his clumsy paws, 
and peering round Farmer Flack’s legs 
as wise as his grandfather, and not 
attempting to run after Rosie when 
she rounded up the sheep. Then 
Flack’d call Rosie in and let little Rob 
do a _ bit—that woolly thing that 
looked only fit to play. But its bred 
in them, sir; you don’t really have to 
teach them, and Farmer Flack and 
Rosie stood and watched, and I’m 
blessed if I know which was the 
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proudest. Well, sir, I was feeling 
sort of bold like, though why I don’t 
know, seeing the mess we’d made of 
our card the whole blessed thirty-six 
holes, and I up to Farmer Flack and 
asks him to let Sally marry me. I 
wouldn’t like to repeat what he said, 
though I can do a bit myself with a 
recruit what gives himself airs, but 
he fair painted the place pink, just 
because I come of fisher folk and he 
farmer; and you know, sir, how they 
hate each other about our parts. In 
the end he says, ‘ Why, even my 
dog won’t go to you, not even that 
pup. If even that pup’d go to you I 
might think about it, but you see he 
won't.’ 

““ He whistled in Rosie, and she 
went to him; but Rob had often sat 
under a hedge with me and Sally on 
the sly like, and when I put out my 
hand and chirrupped, Rob just leapt 
up and right into my arms. I thought 
Farmer Flack would have hit Rob he 
was so mad, but he’d given his word, 
and there it was. But he hated the 
sight of Rob ever after—said he 
wasn’t fit to be a sheep dog if he’d go 
like that to a strange man that smelt 
of the sea, so when Sally and I got 
hitched Rob came along too. At first 
he seemed to fret something shocking 
for the sheep to look after. I suppose 
if you’re bred to look after things, you 
must go on doing it. And then one 
day he found two of our neighbours’ 
kiddies down on the sands all by them- 
selves, little things as could hardly 
walk. He stopped with them all morn- 
ing; I saw him as we went to the first 
hole, rounding them up whenever they 
tried to go and paddle, and as we 
played the eighteenth he was just 
bringing them back. After that he 
took to following all the children in 
the place. He pulled two out of the 
river when they’d fallen in, and every 
day when it’s warm enough at ten 
o’clock punctual you’ll see Rob trot 
down the High Street, and all the 
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mothers putting out their littlest 
children to go with him. Then he 
trots round them, as if he was count- 
ing them, and takes ’em down to the 
sands and watches them all morning, 
and brings them back at dinner time, 
regular as clockwork. Sally never 
worries after our two kiddies; Rob 
looks after them. The only mischief 
he ever gets info is to take them across 
the eighteenth hole just as a couple’s 
playing it, but they all know him now. 
Only you’re the only one, sir, what 
knows how I came by him and my 
Sally. He’ll be a comfort to her now, 
I’m thinking, he’s an understanding 
beast. The wife writes he’s hand- 
somer than ever, and his coat’s fine. 
She says a 

Hoskins waited. The strain of talk- 
ing, just for the sake of talking, to a 
man who was giving so little evidence 
of life, was almost intolerable; still 
worse was the sensation now. that 
someone was coming nearer. ~ Lying 
with his ear to the ground he could 
feel footsteps. The captain seemed to 
notice nothing. For the first time he 
was failing to lead, and the initiative 
rested with Hoskins. He wondered if 
help were coming too late, even if it 
were English help; he wondered if he 
should shout or wait and see, for fear 
it was enemy stragglers. He broke 
out into a cold sweat such as all the 
- hours of ghastly suffering had not 
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caused; his throat turned dry, and 
then, as he wondered, a cap with a 
familiar badge landed beside him, and 
a cheery cockney voice from the top 
of the crater sang out: ‘‘ Anyone at 
home this afternoon down there? Any 
rags, any bones, and bottles ?”’ 


At a certain seaside course, not un- 
known to the world of golfers, you 
may see to-day a very young captain 
going out to try and play a few holes. 
In his face one may read that he has 
been through hell; his crippled body 
tells the same tale, though he makes 
marvellous progress from week to 
week. He is carried for by an elder 
man, who walks on two sticks, but is 
still quick with the clubs slung over 
his shoulder. As they play the eigh- 
teenth hole up to the club house, a 
sheep dog trots sedately across in 
front of them, driving before him a 
herd of six tiny children. The captain 
laughs. <A toddler stops to pick a 
daisy, and the cavalcade is delayed, 
but nobody gets impatient. 

‘* The story of Rob saved me from 
going mad, Hoskins,’’ the 
captain, “‘ and I’m not going to shell 
him in return. Only the Bosch does 
that sort of thing.’’ 

To which Hoskins salutes gravely. 
though the clubs over his back inter- 
fere somewhat with the ceremony. 
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My Modest Back-end 


BY 


MAJOR GREENHILL GARDYNE 


N August 27th, 1916, the Medical 

_J Board refused to pass me. ‘‘Har- 
rogate first, plenty of fresh air, some 
shooting, and we'll see about it in two 
months’ time.’’ Harrogate took time. 
I only reached home on October 4th. 
The keeper’s report was gloomy ; there 
were no partridges nor pheasants, and 
though the river had risen once for a 
day, not a fish had-got above the town 
dykes. Ours is a small east coast 
river, running gently through its low- 
land strath. In a wet season we have 
killed 100 fish, in a very dry one per- 
haps none. In all my life I had not 
had a dozen back-end days on it, 
though one of those gave me seven 
fish. Nineteen pounds was my record 
on it, though fish up to thirty-six have 
been got. 

You may guess how, after years 
abroad and nineteen months of France 
I yearned for rain, all the more so be- 
cause the crops around were three- 
fourths in already. And at once rain 
fell! In two days there was a flood. 
On Sunday afternoon I saw a running 
fish and despite wifely remonstrances 
I was off at 8.10 on Monday to fish 
the “‘ Brae ’’ before breakfast. Fish- 
ing the Brae before breakfast is an 
institution of the Laird, my father. It 
used to be his pet reserve. He 
chuckles still over how, last time I was 
here—thirteen years ago—I came 
down one morning bright and early to 
the Brae, and found him already at 
work, and with a fish killed. To-day, 
however, the Laird was away, and 
indeed now, at over four-score years, 
even he has given up fishing before 
breakfast. 


Two years ago a mighty flood 
changed every pool on our two 
miles of water, tore down fifty yards 
of the Brae bank, destroyed the 
Pot, cut back here, filled up there. 
** £1,000 won’t cover the damage,”’ 
wrote the impecunious Laird. There 
was none to teach. Two keepers were 
in khaki. R., who remains, is no 
fisher, and his knowledge is untrust- 
worthy. A 15-foot rod suffices for 
our water. But I, weak convalescent, 
try a dear old 15-footer, bought twenty 
years ago as a spinning rod, found to 
throw a fly beautifully, and used so 
widely in Europe, Africa and Asia 
that little of its original wood remains, 
though it retains all its identity, asso- 
ciations and power. 

So now for the initial cast. Before 
I had thrown ten times I thrilled to a 
sharp pluck—deceit, a one-pound 
trout. But at that concrete point, 
where the water ran deep and oily, the 
line slowly tightened. I was really 
in a fish, ten minutes from the start, 
first time I have tried before breakfast 
for thirteen years! Slow and stately 
he sailed about. It suddenly occurred 
to me that I had no gaff! Routing 
out gear yesterday I could not find 
one, and thought, ‘‘ No matter for be- 
fore breakfast ; | shan’t see anything,”’ 
and indeed I rather like dispensing 
with a gaff; it makes an off-chance 
more exciting. Now the off-chance 
was on, and for 200 yards beaching 
anything was out of the question, 
though below that one might find a 
place. 

So I led down. He came like a 
lamb; found he liked it, and went off 
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as hard as he could go. We were 300 
yards down-stream in no time, with 
but 100 yards of shallow to come and 
go on before a rapid. I just stranded 
him on the last pebbles above the 
break, and found my weak muscles 
glad to rest. A fine clean run. 18- 
pounder, I guessed; but before I had 
delivered him at the kitchen window 
I guessed him 30! 


Say wife and sister at the breakfast 
table, ‘‘ What luck ?”’ 
““ T saw one,’’ I reply. 


A question of sandwiches presently 
manoeuvres the ladies to the kitchen 
—we are picnicing in a shut-up house 
—and there the smiling R.,  sur- 
rounded by the admiring staff, displays 
the beautiful 2l-pounder! A _ great 
triumph! The man of modest aims 


will excuse my dwelling on it: Con- 
valescent officer—first try at home for 
years—no gaff—one pool before break- 
fast—home record beaten by 2 Ibs. ! 


Forty-eight hours later it was a clear 
day. Wife and I went out at 3.30 
p-m. A clean 6-Ib. fish came from the 
Brae, but I was reduced to a minnow 
at dusk at the Point, a pool well 
spoken of, but where I never did any- 
thing. However, to-night I hooked 
an old “ croy,’’ part of a mass of 
ancient woodwork which here restrains 
the river from the fields it longs to 
overwhelm. Since my day a new wall 
has risen on the old work, and R. had 
warned me that the obstructions were 
worse than ever. So when my first 
haul or two having failed to free the 
bait, my croy began to move. It was 
rather apprehension than delight that 
replaced my disgust. Nor was I much 
happier when the fish settled down to 
slow, steady fighting, while the day- 
light faded fast. However, all went 
well. It became a question of gaffing 
in the dark, either here among the 
sunken timbers, or among the un- 
known alder bushes lower down. I 
risked it here; he hit no timber, and 
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was out first effort, a redbreast of 
144 Ibs.; first fish I ever killed in the 
pool. We were all pleased with what 
we had thought an off-chance. 


October 12th. 


River still too high, but clearer. 
Our top pool is the dam, 300 yards of 
still water, which sometimes gives 
grand results, when high, or in a gale. 
** To-day’s the day!’’ say I, when I 
find half a gale of wind at breakfast 
time, and to the dam we go. There 
is a boat here, and when last at home 
| introduced a rope and anchor for it, 
and these, or their successors, were 
forthcoming, though R. admitted that 
he had never used them. 

First R. broke a thole-pin; next, 
meaning to tow up against the gale, 
he jumped out on the deep side of the 
boat over his waders, but, stout fellow 
as he is, insisted on our fishing the 
pool before he went to change. The 
boat was not too easy to work in gale 
and current, so R. needed my con- 
stant supervision, and of course I was 
attending to him and not to the fiy 
when the fish came—and went—the 
only one! We fished two rope lengths, 
and then the anchor jammed in the 
bottom. Our efforts to raise it only 
drove the boat’s nose down and 
nearly swamped her. We _ rowed 
ashore, greatly hampered by the drag 
of the rope across the current. R., in 
the bow, seized a grass tuft of the 
steep bank; the current dragged at 
the rope and swayed the bow out. As 
I laid in the oars, a despairing cry 
made me turn, to see R. stretched 
full length from bow to grass-tuft. 
He plunged for shore as the boat went 
from under him, up to his shoulders 
in the stream, but still gripping his 
grass. Out swept the boat to mid- 
stream, and it cost me ten minutes’ 
too strenuous exertion between oars 
and rope, gale and current, to make 
the bank again. We failed to dis- 
lodge the anchor, but made fast the: 
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rope to a tree, and four men next day 
succeeded in recovering the whole. 
Not a little fatigued by all this, I 
sat to rest, and condoled with the 
drenched keeper. 


““ It micht ha’ been waur,”’ said he 
philosophically, ‘‘ had liddies 


seen,’’ and he jerked his thumb to 
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October 13th. 


Fresh and calm after the gale, with 
dew sparkling on the grass, jackdaws 
noisy on the castle turret, a cloud of 
pigeons in the beech trees of the Den, 
and the Brae looking its bonniest as I 
reached it at 8.45 a.m. In the great 
round eddy, higher than I ever 


THE DAM. 


where they were just appearing. For- 
tunately they were too much con- 
cerned lest I should be tired to 
realize that the game might have 
proved dangerous. 

The day was fated to misfortune. 
Finishing the pool as best I could 
from the bank I lost my minnow, fixed 
up another, and hooked a fish first 
throw! And the cast broke! I was 
too tired to do much in the afternoon, 
and gave up early after losing a fine 
silvery fish in Tyne’s. But how bril- 
liant a morning was that of 


saw a fish before, I saw one last 
night. I began there. Third cast, 
up he came, nose and tail, and missed 
it! Three minutes’ wait. Then, 
first throw, he had the Silver Doctor ! 
There was a gaff this time; it had 
him out in thirteen minutes. Hid him 
near the seat; back to breakfast in 
the best of tempers, water perfect and 
day promising. 

The keeper came with me _ after 
breakfast, and we did the Brae again, 
moving one fish. The Boat Pool is 
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next above. I had only once caught 
a fish in it, years ago. 

“It’s dune weel, this twa three 
years,’ said R., when I suggested 
missing it. ‘*‘ They’re well up i’ the 
stream under the ’arn bushes.’’ 

‘“‘ There used to be a deep hole near 
the tail, where the old croy is?’’ 

‘* Hole and croy’s a’clean gane the 
gither; ye needna fish but maybe 30 
yards ut.” 

I started for the pool, while R. took 
the morning’s fish—19 lIbs.—to the 
house. It is a quiet pool, fished 
wading down the shallow side, the 
fly thrown well over. I did the thirty 
vards, and the water still looked 
likely ; indeed, it was another thirty 
yards to where | recognized the frag- 
ments of the croy, sol fished on. The 
water deepened round my _ short 
waders, but it was pretty casting so 
long a line on the little rod, and I 
fished on, the quiet current lapping 
to the very limit. I threw a last cast, 
and 
had a fish! It is a good place in which 
to kill a fish, and though this fought 
well and jumped twice—sending one 
red brute out of water alongside in 
sympathy—yvet I had him at the shore 
within the quarter hour, and R. was 
there in time to gaff him—17 Ibs. In 
the pause occasioned by his obsequies 
I discovered that the day was chang- 
ing, rain was coming, so R. went 
back for my Burberry. I changed 
Silver Doctor for Thunder and Light- 
ning, and the big red fish that had 
jumped rolled up and took it. (Mark 
that both these fish were well below 
what was considered the best of the 
pool). This beast fought slow and 
heavy, but I had him out—19 Ibs.— 
before R.’s return. 

Next above the Boat Pool is Tyne’s, 
a long stretch, alders on one side, 
rough stone embankment along the 
other. Tyne’s has often competed with 
the Brae for the rank of best pool, but 
has greatly altered of late, the deep 


and yet a longer and a final one 
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water being twenty yards higher up 
than of old. No fish now stop in the 
lower half, I was assured, though the 
water looked beautiful along the old 
stone wall, within a yard of which the 
rise used to come. I fished the whole 
of it in vain, though after the fly had 
passed him, a salmon jumped at the 
wall where R. said they should not be. 

As | began again my wife appeared, 
deeply impressed with the three fish, 
but chiefly anxious that I should not 
overtire myself. ‘‘ Moderate exer- 
cise,’’ she reminded me. ‘“‘ Isn’t a 
thirteen-foot rod moderate enough ?”’ 
I was beginning, when a fish rose five 
yards below me—just where I hooked 
him yesterday. The lady said no 
more. I duly reached him; he did 
not come. I repeated the cast, and 
again, dwelling on it—was lifting the 
fly close to the stones, when he 
fastened! My lift must sorely have 
tried both tackle and mouth, but they 
held, and I guess the fish was 
frightened, for he flashed about in a 
most spectacular fashion, just as the 
angler would desire who fights before 
his lady. He proved to weigh 15 lbs., 
very much scarred by seal, net and 
estuary, and with a large circular bite 
out of his tail. 

‘* Just such a day four years ago,”’ 
said R., ‘‘ when Lord X got five fish 
there, and two in Tyne’s, and lost 
aS many more.’ 

Alas, we didn’t equal X. I hooked 
a fish for a minute, and back in Tyne’s 
later the prawn hooked a_ beauty, 
which jumped at my feet and was 
off, as silver as a new rupee. In the 
dusk, too, a fish rose to a ‘‘Dusty’s.”’ 
We fished till the bats came, tien 
home, weary enough, but wishing I 
dared begin earlier and work harder. 
The lower water was untouched to- 
day. Arranged for minister and far- 
mer to fish it to-morrow. 

But to-morrow a sou’-west gale and 
torrents of rain brought the river 
down unfishable. I was lucky enough 
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to get a 14-pounder early. Minister 
tried worm in vain, farmer looked and 
retired. Alas, alas! could we have had 
but one more day with perfect water 
and a good stock of settled fish, what 
might we not have done! 

This evening arrived the Laird, four 
score and five years old, in high hopes 
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ing. Fishing on, reached the Point 
something before dusk, mist and 
drizzle making prospects bad. Very 
near the tail, lower than I thought a 
fish would be, I saw a nose poked 
quietly up, not a foot from an old 
croy. I let the fly dwell for him; it 
was taken; the fish began to run, 


A FAVOURITE STRETCH. 


Such a 


for his fortnight’s fishing. 
chance as he has not had for long. 


” 


There being no “ oira’’ man in all 
this countryside to act as gillie, he had 
cleverly arranged to bring over C., 
the medically unfit keeper of an unlet 
shooting, to arrive Monday night. 

Monday was cold, snow on hills, 
river too high. I got a very strong 
fish in the Brae before breakfast, a 
beautiful fish straight from the deep 
sea—20 Ibs. The Laird got one; very 
few seen; old ones gone up; no more 
come. 

Tuesday—12 degrees of frost, cloud 
by noon, small rain later. Having 
only moved one fish, at 4 p.m. met the 
Laird, homeward bound, with noth- 


jiggered, was off; a tragedy! C. was 
with me. In his island streams an 
8-lb. fish is big. Through the long 
day he had yawned frequently, though 
he admired the grand pools of so great 
a river as this, and wondered whether 
Tweed and Spey, which he knew by 
repute as chief of rivers, could really 
surpass it. He condoled. In a 
minute, to my great surprise, | hooked 
another fish, which showed his silver 
form finely as he rose and dived. C. 
woke up. He had never used a gaff! 
A landing net he knew, he could tail 
a fish, but a gaff was quite a new 
machine. Nevertheless he used _ it 
well, despite the awkward timbers, 
and he rejoiced over a beautiful silver 
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fish of 15} lIbs.—more than I did 
myself. 

Next day, October 18, conditions 
were good, but I saw few fish and got 
none, and the Laird defeated me with 
a 15-pounder. 

Thursday was too bright, though 
the water was a good height, and a 
nice colour. Morning on the Dam 
was blank; thereafter felt slack, so 
went home, leaving C. to fish, to meet 
me at the Brae at 3 p.m. Drawn by 
the brilliant afternoon, my wife came 
with me, bringing tea. If too bright 
for fishing we would picnic until sun- 
set. We found C. in the depths of 
depression. He had hooked a fish 
in the Boat Pool, which escaped after 
twenty minutes, having only shown 
his tail. ‘‘ A terrable monster, och, 
a terrable monster; he juist waaked up 
and down; a terrable monster, a ter- 
rable monster!’ We were duly sym- 


pathetic; in one day C. had become 
the kenest of the keen, and was now 
bent on breaking his record of 12 Ibs. 


—hbut there was lots of time for that, 
we assured him. 

We passed down, and met the Laird 
in as deep depression as was C. At 
11.10, at the concrete point of the Brae 
he hooked a fish, which, like C.’s, 
just walked up and down the big pool 
for an hour, taking entire charge of 
the operations. At length, boring up 
the side again, he found a cave in the 
old embankment, and went to ground. 
R., lying down, poked his long gaff 
in and around in vain, and at 12.10 
p-m. the fly came away. No doubt 
that this fish, which only once showed 
an immense tail, was the largest of 
this angler’s seventy years of salmon 
fishing. He has never killed one over 
30 Ibs. Very difficult to sympathise 
effectively, genuine though my sym- 
pathy was. C.’s misfortune was some 
consolation. 

Said R. as we parted: ‘‘ There’s 
fush showin’ i’ the Point, aye, and a 
vera big yun by the twa ’arns o’ the 
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“| thought the Pot was quite filled 

up 

An 
there yet. 
big yun.”’ 

At the Point the sun, though low, 
was so bright that I resolved to wait. 
We had tea. Still bright, so to pass 
the time I resolved to fish the few 
yards of the Pot which might still be 
deep enough to keep a fish. As I let 
go the fly a tiny cloud dimmed the 
sun, yet I could see every pebble be- 
neath the smooth stream. Standing 
well away, I threw the small fly across 
the hole, between the bushes. A snout 
poked up. ’Twas he! The Pot is 
a broad flat. Above it stretches a 
smooth hundred yards, our bank over- 
grown with short alders, under which 
is deep water. Above this a short, 
smooth narrow connects with the great 
Point pool. The whole 300 yards is 
really one stretch. The Pot is a grand 
place to kill a fish in. That one did 
nothing for two minutes, then slowly 
moved up stream, gathered way, and 
presently the line was whizzing. I 
saw his wave appear over the shallow, 
forty yards up stream; he spurted; 
line whizzed; I ran; he spurted more; 
heaved himself out of water like a 
porpoise with a splash like an ele- 
phant’s—his wash reached the shore 
like a battleship’s on trials in the 
Clyde! He steadied as he reached the 
deeper water, and I recovered back- 
ing ; but he started again, dangerously 
near the overhanging alders, C. 
running alongside to keep him out; 
I following at best pace. He slowed 
again before the narrows, and I got 
on terms; but off he tore again, fright- 
fully near those d——d croys at the 
tail of the Point, of whose perils I 
was now to have bitter experience. 
He slacked, I reeled in, got level, the 
line close to the timbers. Jammed! 
Foul of a post! In deep water, though 
close to the shore. The fish running 
still. The chance of killing him not 
worth sixpence. Up to our knees on 


autumn fish’ll maybe rest 
Yon ’at I saw was a richt 
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the edge of the deep we worked to free 
the line, thrust with the gaff—far too 
short; 1 pulled, swayed out the point 
or dug it down: C. pulled at plank 
and post, in vain! The fish ran—the 
rod point bent to the water—in des- 
peration [ slacked the whole thing— 
in vain! C. pulled at post and plank. 
[ slacked again, dug down, swayed 
out, was free! Hurrah! Was he on? 
Frantically I raised point and reeled 
in, thirty yards upstream the line ran, 
tightening as I raised and reeled. The 
salmon felt the difference and ran 
again, right up the pool, far over to 
the opposite shore. With fifty or 
sixty yards of line out, he jumped— 
such a wallop, then turned and came 
back. I was reeling for dear life! 
Soon the cast appeared, the fish came 
right in to us. In no time he was 
close to the timbers again, looming 
immense, floating high. He gave C. 
a chance, and was out! Three hun- 
dred yards above where we hooked 
him, fourteen minutes by my wife’s 
watch, and she was taking snapshots 
all the time! Twenty-eight pounds, a 
short, thick cock, my very biggest 
salmon, and the little silver Wilkinson 
(C.’s pet fly) six inches down his 
throat. Who was most delighted, my 
wife, C. or 1? Not I, anyway. 

There was time for C. to fish the 
Point, blank, and just time for the 
pool above. But as I went, I saw 
thick white mists spreading along the 
meadows, like a gas attack, only 
slower. I thought we were done, but 
our side and the pool itself were still 
free. Ran, the little I dared, reached 
the Pool before the fog; at the first 
possible lie a fish rolled up at the 
Dusty, and we got him out in the fog 
all well, 14 Ibs. Alas! that our tri- 
umph must add fuel to the Laird’s 
distress. There’s no doubt his fish 
was bigger than mine. 

Next day—20th—the Laird killed a 
16 Ib. salmon in the North Haugh, 
and moved another. Off the stone 
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wall in Tyne’s (where the fish no 


longer lie, you’ll remember) he rose - 


a gigantic monster (C.’s description). 
The Laird saw nothing in the Boat 
Pool, but only fished the top—the 
correct lie, of course. I. and R. only 
rose one fish on the lower pools. To- 
wards four o’clock reached the Boat 
Pool, which I fished carefully. Far 
down it, with the water at the wader 
tops, a fish made a nice rise to me. 
Rested him. Before I again reached 
him another gave a smart pluck. Still 
before I reached him the second or 
third fish rose quietly, and was fast, 
and sheering swiftly round the pool, 
surged up wildly three consecutive 
moments, a splendid silver salmon of 
goodly size. <A great fight he made 
for over twenty minutes, including one 
fine run all the Jong pool down. He 
weighed 22 Ibs.-—a perfect picture. 
October 21st.—R. produced a shave 
this morning, which gave me quite a 
thrill. It appears that the Laird, pur- 
suant to his usual practice of an 
autumn gift to all his neighbours, had 
allotted half the 28-pounder to each 
of the two local  stationmasters. 
Through the ’phone they discovered 
that the head half weighed 19 Ibs. The 
fish must therefore have been near a 
forty-pounder! Its renown as such 
was spreading far and wide. We must 
at once test our weighing machines. 
We did so; they were correct by the 
kitchen scales, and great was our dis- 
appointment. The day was pleasant, 
and the river in fine order. Fishing 
the lower pools I lost a fish in the first 
five minutes. Without another offer 
I got to Tyne’s late in the afternoon, 
passing at the Brae the Laird discon- 
solate over the loss of a good fish at 
the Boat Pool. The ladies appeared 
as I began fishing, and heard my tale 
of woe. Said Miss, ‘‘ I shan’t stay. 
I haven’t seen a fish caught for years.”’ 
Next moment I hooked one, at the 
same spot as those last week. He 
proved as game as his predecessors, 
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ran very fast eight yards down the 
pool, jumped and wallowed, to the 
onlooker’s | admiration. Then a 
slow tussle for a bit, then he ran 
again, jumped with a long line out, 
and was off. ‘I said I was a Jonah !”’ 
Miss declared. ‘‘ Time enough yet, if 
you’re quick,’’ urged C., and we hurry 
to the Boat Pool, most of which I fish 
without a sign, and says Miss, “‘ I’m 
going; no one ever gets a fish when 
I’m _ there!’’ and she starts—but 
‘* Here he is!”’ brings her back in a 
hurry, and this time she does see a 
fish killed, a clean 20-pounder. 
‘‘ There’s time yet,’’ urges C., and 
we rush back to Tyne’s, Mrs. with 
us, though Miss departs. Mrs. sees a 
fine sight. I fish the upper part in 
vain, C. has a prawn going just be- 
hind—by the way, he has not yet 
achieved a fish, though he often re- 
lieves me, and probably takes the 
Laird’s rod oftener than mine. As I 
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finish, and climb the difficult bank to 
the level, C.’s rod bends, and the fish 
bolts down stream. Now C.’s line is 
very short. He can’t climb the bank. 
Never did a reel run so fast! I sieze 
the rod, start to run, jump a bush, 
catch my foot in a root beyond (it’s 
quite dusk), come an infernal cropper, 
feel a sickening jar—a smash! Never 
did a fish run faster. A very exciting 


minute. But poor, poor C.! 


If seventeen salmon averaging 18 Ibs. 
is a poor bag to make so long a yarn 
about, yet I am modest and am happy 
with it! If I can kill as many next 
back-end I shall be happier still, 
for I hope it will be peace before 
I fish again. Anyhow, week by week, 
I felt my muscles harden and my 
strength return. And when I told my 
story to the Medical Board, they 
passed me. While awaiting “ post- 
ing ’’ I have written this. 


** FOULED.’’ 
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NEST OF THE RINGED PLOVER WITH FOUR EGGS 


The Nesting Place of the 
Ringed Plover 


BY 


P. C. THORNTON 


SSENTIALLY a shore bird, 

the Ringed Plover is resident 
throughout the year in those localities 
of Great Britain that conform with its 
tastes. These are essentially an open 
sandy shore where, at low tide, in 
consort with many species of similar 
habits, it may feed upon the worms, 
insects and small crustacea that con- 
Stitute its diet. Not more than eight 
inches in length, the Ringed Plover is 
a strikingly handsome bird; its neck 
and under parts are white, back and 


wing coverts pale brown, while the 
sides of the face and forehead are 
black, with a similar band round the 
chest. During the breeding season 
this contrasted coloration conforms 
so closely with the pebbles, stones and 
sand of the shores which they inhabit 
that they become most difficult to dis- 
cover on the ground. Indeed, should 
one approach their breeding grounds 
he will probably first become aware of 
the existence of the birds by the fre- 
quent repetition of their musical call 
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note. This consists of a flute-like 
whistle, and is invariably repeated 
twice. On examining the shore with 
his glasses he will most probably not 
detect the bird for some considerable 
time, probably not until it makes one 
of those short, dashing runs for some 
little distance over the pebbles. This 
rapid running is very characteristic of 


THE SAME NEST 
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sandy shore, usually in the proximity 
of a bed of thrift or similar vegeta- 
tion. Here, in a small hollow which 
is frequently lined with a few broken 
shells, the four spotted, pear-shaped 
eggs are laid, no other attempt at a 
nest being made. 

The eggs are always placed with 
their pointed ends inwards, as in this 


PHOTOGRAPHED TWO DAYS 


LATER—ONE EGG AND THREE YOUNG. 


the ringed plover, and usually termin- 
ates sbruptly, the bird again remain- 
ing motionless and repeatedly uttering 


her disyllabic notes. The flight, 
which is not readily resorted to on the 
breeding grounds, is very rapid, and 
intricate evolutions frequently take 
place while on the wing. 
Occasionally the ringed plover may 
leave the seashore and resort to the 
banks of a river or lake to breed, but 
her customary nesting site is a little 
above the tide-mark on a_pebbly, 


formation they constitute the smallest 
area for the bird to cover. They are 
rather large for the size of the bird, 
of a pale clay colour, spotted with grey 
and black, and, in conformity with the 
whole self-protective coloration of this 
species, harmonize beautifully with the 
surroundings of sand and pebbles. As 
in the accompanying photograph they 
are frequently protected on one or two 
sides by larger stones which practic- 
ally prevent their being damaged by 
the foot of an unobservant human 
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visitor. Upon hatching, the young are 
immediately able to run, and when 
their nest is approached they squat flat 
upon the ground between the stones 
and remain quite motionless. In this 
position they are almost impossible to 
detect, unless one has previously ob- 
served them moving about. 

The nesting season in some years 
commences early in April, and one 
may frequently find fresh eggs early 
in July; but it is highly probable that 
the ringed plover rears two broods. 
Many pairs will commonly be found 
breeding in close proximity to one an- 
other. The photograph of a clutch of 
four eggs here shown was taken on 
12th July in Wales, and was one of 


six nests found on about a quarter of 
a mile of the same shore. The young 
were hatched from these eggs two 
days later. Surrounding the nest was 
a small colony of lesser terns, which 
were breeding at the same time. The 
latter, however, were not to be con- 
fused with the plover, while their eggs, 
although of somewhat the same size, 
were always two or three in number, 
as compared with the plovers’ four, 
and lacked that typical pear-shape so 
characteristic of all plover. The adult 
birds of both species display a surpris- 
ing amount of pluck in chasing away 
such marauders as the lesser black- 
backed gull and rook from their nests 
and young. 
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WAR-TIME RABBITING 


Being the Experiences of a Lady Rabbit-Catcher 


By FRANCES PITT. 


(With 


HE war had made short- 
handed on the farm, and among 
the things which had in consequence 
been neglected were the rabbits. White 
tails could be seen bobbing all over 
the place, and the sprouting grain on 
some of the fields of autumn-sown 
wheat looked as if it had been grazed 
by sheep. Many of the hedgerows 
were riddled with holes, and in the 
autumn when the weather was warm 
the meadows literally smelt of rabbits. 
I have heard it said that when ani- 
mals are so ‘‘ thick on the ground ” 
as this some epidemic is bound to 
break out, but it was not so in this 
case, and when we came to kill them 
one and all were as fat and healthy as 


Illustrations from Photographs taken by W. Pitt and the Author). 


they could be. The problem of re- 
ducing their numbers was not rendered 
any easier by the illness of the old 
man who had always done our “‘ keep- 
ering,’ rabbit-catching, and looked 
after the ferrets, etc. It was the fact 
of his being laid up which had some 
time before made me decide to keep a 
good stock of my polecat ferrets—I 
have already described in this Maga- 
zine these cross-breds with the wild 
Welsh polecat—for I knew that with 
all these rabbits about there would be 
work for them to do, but when it came 
to using them I had to work them 
myself! Their mere name inspired 
the labourers with such awe that for a 
long time they refused to touch them. 
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After seeing me handling them they 
did get more confidence, but the 
general opinion remained the same, 
‘That them there polecats o’ Miss 
Frances’ wunner ic be trusted !”’ 
Personally I found them as quiet as 
ordinary ferrets, but we all know the 
old saying about ‘‘ Give a dog a bad 
name,”’ etc. When I found that I 
should have to go out in charge of the 
ferrets | began to wonder if I could 
not seriously take up the business of 
reducing the numbers of the rabbits. 
I decided to offer my services as a 
rabbit catcher, but first I mentioned 
the matter to my brother, ‘‘ herein- 
after,’’ to use a legal phrase, to be re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ W. P.,’’ who said that 
he, too, would help. We approached 
Headquarters with our offer. It 
was at once accepted. The conditions 
were that the rabbits must not be shot, 
as it spoils them for market, but 
‘‘ wired ’’ or ferreted, and we asked 
for the help of one or more of the farm 
hands whenever bad weather stopped 
work on the land. Trapping was not 
prohibited, but I drew the line at that, 
the iron trap being, in my opinion, 
one of the most horrible instruments 
of torture mankind has ever invented. 
It may not be pleasant for a rabbit to 
find itself held firmly by a loop round 
the neck, but at any rate it is far better 
than struggling with a broken limb in 
the jaws of a trap. The setting of the 
wires is by no means a difficult art to 
acquire, but I must admit that I was 
no novice at the business, having often 
put the snares down before. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that the 
loop of wire must be so placed in one 
of the well-used paths that the rabbits 
follow each night when going to and 
from their feeding grounds, that a rab- 
bit hopping along cannot fail to run 
its head through the noose. It must 
be placed well over the middle of the 
run, and neither too high nor too low. 
Also the circle must be just right size, 
for if it is too big the rabbit may jump 
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through it, and if too small it will feel 
the wires with its whiskers (for those 
long sensitive hairs are like another 


_sense to wild animals), and draw back 


in alarm, or, failing that, just brush 
it aside. 

The best time for setting wires, as 
W. P. and I repeatedly experienced, 
was a quiet dark night. There was 
then no wind to disturb the snares, 
nor could the rabbits see them, so that 
they knew nothing of the danger until 
brought up short by the fatal nooze. 

We lost a few snares through some 
mysterious agency, which I think 
must have been a fox, for there were 
signs that a rabbit had been struggling 
on the turf, but all that was left in 
each case were the pegs and bits of 
broken string. On several occasions 
we found rabbits partly eaten, but then 
the handiwork was easily recognized, 
namely, that of a wandering cat. 
Poaching cats are always a trouble, 
but at no time more so than when they 
prowl round a field where wires are 
set. By the way, it is a good thing to 
make a knot in each wire, so that the 
loop cannot run up quite tight. If 
this is done any dog or fox that gets 
the loop round its foot can free itself 
without breaking the snare and going 
off with a piece of brass wire bound 
tightly round its leg. Practically all 
the lame foxes which are such a nuis- 
ance about the countryside are lamed 
by these pieces of wire, which gradu- 
ally cut into the leg, causing it to 
fester and swell, and sometimes even 
drop off. 

To me the most amusing thing in 
connection with the ‘ wiring ’’ was 
going round the snares after dark, 
which we always did if we thought we 
were likely to have a good catch, for 
it was no use leaving the rabbits out 
all night for a passing fox or cat to 
feast upon. There is nothing more 
annoying than to find in the morning 
that half a dozen rabbits are spoilt, 
one having its head eaten off, another 
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reduced to a few remnants of fur, and 
perhaps only the hind legs left of the 
next ! 

Writing of rabbits being attacked 
in the wires reminds me of an episode 
which we never solved. This was a 
rabbit which had been nearly plucked. 
Something had torn nearly all its coat 
off, and it was surrounded by a circle 
of fur nearly a yard and a half in 
diameter. There was neither track nor 
trace of the assailant to be found in 
the soft ground, and at last we began 
to wonder if it was not the work of 
some hawk; yet how could that be in 
a neighbourhood where we have only 
such comparatively weak ones as the 
sparrow hawk and the kestrel ? 

But I am wandering from my des- 
cription of how we were accustomed, 
armed with an acetylene bicycle lamp, 
to go round the wires at night. The 
brilliant circle of white light would 
travel here and there over the turf, 
until it centred suddenly on a rabbit 
crouching low in the grass. By the 
way, I wonder if these expeditions of 
ours, combined with the noise of the 
motor bicycles which often went along 
the road in the evening had anything 
to do with the numerous Zeppelin tales 
that circulated in our parish, and ac- 
cording to which airships took nightly 
voyages over our homesteads! But 
as for the rabbit, it was only the work 
of a second or two to take it out of 
the snare, give its neck that quick 
merciful twist which instantly puts an 
end to its fear and terror, and then go 
on to the next. What slippery legs 
rabbits have when you try to carry 
several in one hand! They slip and 
slide, and at last drop to the ground, 
when the only thing to do is to stop 
and ‘“‘hock’’ them together, for 
couples so fastened are much easier to 
carry: Another thing which is apt to 
surprise the novice is the weight of the 
rabbits. Three or four couple are in- 
deed quite heavy, and they do not get 
any lighter the further you go! The 
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professional way of carrying them is, 
of course, on a stick over the shoulder, 
but the men who do this seem utterly 


indifferent to certain small creatures 


with which rabbits are generally 
swarming. As I am not indifferent, 
but very much the reverse, I prefer to 
carry them in my hands, so that their 
dangling heads cannot rub against my 
coat. 

We caught a great number of rab- 
bits with the wires, but as part of the 
bargain was that we should get the 
holes dug out, we had also to turn our 
attention to ferreting, and at that we 
did still better. The staff employed con- 
sisted of five ferrets, to be separately 
introduced presently, two keen little 
terriers, and Tom, the sheep and cattle 
dog, to say nothing of any of the farm 
hands who could be commandeered to 
come and help with the digging. As 
a rule we could only get the men when 
the weather stopped work on the land, 
so much of the ferreting, especially the 
big holes, was done on snowy and 
frosty days. 

The first day I remember well, be- 
cause I enlisted the help of the shep- 
herd, and went out with him alone. 
Of the five ferrets that were to be used 
four had never been down a hole be- 
fore, and I wanted to “‘ enter ’’ them 
by myself, as an audience is apt to 
make jeering remarks if young and 
inexperienced ferrets do not behave 
themselves in absolutely perfect style. 
So I started off with the man, more 
intent on teaching my ferrets their 
business than on catching rabbits, and 
bearing the family in a box. For it is 
one of my “‘cranks’’ that ferrets ought 
not to be taken out in bags. The poor 
animals contract all sorts of ills and 
ailments through this practice. They 
are thrown down on the ground with 
nothing to protect them from the cold 
and damp save a piece of canvas and 
a handful of hay, or else are hung up 
in a tree for the wind to blow through 
their flimsy covering and chill them to 
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the bone, and this after working hard 
down close and stuffy rabbit holes. 
What wonder is it that ferrets are 
notoriously short-lived creatures; in- 
deed, I think it is rather a matter for 
wonder that they do not die sooner! 
My ferrets have a small light box to 
go out in, so when not at work they 
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rabbiting was not worth knowing. If 
he would not go down a hole you 
might be quite certain there was no 
rabbit in it. I often put another ferret 
down to make sure, but Billie was 
always right. In one instance he was 
accused of ‘“‘ playing the fool,’’ be- 
cause after he had been down a hole 


are able to curl up and go to sleep in 
warmth and comfort. This box is not 
much trouble to carry, and makes all 
the difference to the animals. 

In this instance it held ‘‘Old Billie’’ 
and four young ferrets. Old Billie is 
a half-bred polecat, and, despite the 
wild blood in his veins, is one of the 
most good natured of animals. He 
was the only one that knew his busi- 
ness, but what he did not know about 


some time he was found scratching at 
an apparently solid wall of earth. I 
was quite nonplussed, but felt there 
must be some explanation of his con- 
duct, though there was the old ferret 
working away like a dog, with never 
a sign of a rabbit! I pulled him out, 
seized a spade, and dug at the end of 
the hole. In a moment the mystery 
was solved, and Billie’s reputation 
saved, for there, buried under a foot 
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of soil, was a rabbit. Evidently pre- 
vious digging had caused the roof to 
fall in and bury it! 

In his glossy black winter coat Billie 
looks just like a typical wild polecat, 
and his name, size and appearance 
inspire the men with such respect that 
they never touch him if they can help 
it. The other ferrets I took out that 
morning were ‘‘ Brownie,’’ a_ tiny 
daughter of Old Billie’s, and who was 
as dark in colour as her sire ; two white 
males belonging to the same family, 
but which in colour had ‘‘taken after’’ 
their mother; and Ginger, a young 
female, who had been given to me, 
and owed her name to her peculiar 
sandy tint. The donor said he had 
never seen a ferret like her before, and 
certainly I had not, for she was a 
reddish-brown colour. Wild polecats 
are occasionally killed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberystwith of a some- 
what similar colour, but this animal 
had no wild blood in her veins, her 
mother being an ordinary white ferret, 
and her father of the dark type. There 
is the possibility she might be the 
result of a ‘‘ throw-back ”’ or reversion 
to some far distant ancestor, such as 
the cases which sometimes occur 
among pigeons, when a specimen of 
one of the purest breeds will appear in 
the plumage of the far distant rock 
dove, from which it is believed that all 
the domestic pigeons are descended, 
but I prefer to think she is a genuine 
sport,’’ or, as some people would 
say, a “‘ mutation.”’ 

Of the two white “‘polecats’’ Young 
Ben was just an ordinary promising 
ferret, and his brother, Rickety Jim, 
was of no promise at all! I should 
have parted with him long before, but 
he developed a peculiar rolling gait, 
and seemed so “ rickety ’’ about his 
legs that I did not like to send him 
away. Always the smallest of the 
young males, I fancy he had been ill- 
used by his big strong brothers. At 
any rate, I had little expectation of 
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his ever being any good, especially 
when we came to a hole which the 
dogs marked eagerly, and, opening 
the box, I put all the young ferrets 
down on the ground, and saw poor 
Rickets lose his footing and roll head 
over heels into the hole. But he picked 
himself up without seeming the least 
upset, shook himself, and staggered 
off to explore his first rabbit hole. 
Young Ben followed slowly, sniffing 
cautiously here and there; Ginger ap- 
parently did not like the look of the 
dark cavern before her, fluffed out her 
tail, and backed away; but Brownie, 
who had no-doubts, slipped past her, 
so she followed on. When young 
ferrets are put in a hole for the first 
time it gives them much more confi- 
dence if they are all put down to- 
gether, then aftefwards they can’ be 
used separately. 

‘* They are all gone,’’ I called to the 
man on the other side of the fence. 
‘* Look out! And don’t let the rabbit 
bolt !”’ 

I had stopped up all the holes but 
one on my side of the hedge, and now 
bent over it waiting and listening for 
results that were not long in coming. 
There was a sound as of distant 
rumbling, which grew louder and 
nearer every second. Then I saw the 
man make a plunge down the hole he 
was watching, and next second he 
flung a dead rabbit down on the turf. 
In answer to the question had he “‘seen 
anything of the ferrets,’’ he replied 
‘the biggest white ferret had just 
been to the mouth of the hole, but had 
gone back again.’’ So, telling him to 
look out for another rabbit, I crouched 
down to listen again. I heard more 
rumbling. It seemed quite close, so 
I put my hand up the hole. At first 
I could not touch anything, but I 
stretched and stretched—surely that 
was something warm and furry which 
I could just touch. Sitting up I seized 
a spade, opened the hole a little, and 
tried again. There was no doubt about 
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it this time; I could feel the rabbit’s 
tail,.and it was evident that some or 
all the ferrets were at the unfortunate 
creature’s head. Pushing up my arm 
as far as I could, I managed to get 
my fingers under the rabbit’s leg ; then 
it was a case of a long pull and a 
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the first, and put Rickets down the 
hole again. As I watched him sway 
off into the darkness, I remarked to 
the man, “ I’ve put Rickety Jim in by 
himself ; he may as well have a chance, 
but I don’t think he will ever be much 
good.’’ I little thought what a demon 


PULLING THE FERRET OFF A RABBIT. 


strong pull, for there was considerable 
opposition to my tug. At last he 
came, limp and dead, all four ferrets 
hanging to him like limpets, Rickety 
Jim being the centre of the bunch and 
holding on more determinedly than 
any of them. I pulled the ferrets off, 
put three back in the box, flung the 
rabbit over the fence to be hocked to 


he was to develop into, or that as a 
worker he would prove second to none. 
There was silence for a few moments. 
Rickets came to the mouth of the hole 
and disappeared again; then there was 
a slight rumble, the dog whined 
anxiously, and put her head down the 
hole. Suddenly something shot out 
above my head, jumped right over me, 
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and was away down the field. With 
a bound the terrier. was off after the 
fleeing rabbit. There in the top of the 
bank, where it had been hidden by 
leaves, was a nice little round bolt 
hole. The ferret came and looked out 
of it, but I turned him back, ‘‘ That 
one is gone, old boy,’’ I said. ‘*‘ Go 
and see if there is another left.’’ Far 
away down the field fled the rabbit 
with the terrier close behind it. Tom, 
the sheep-dog, who had come with us 
under protest, and who took but little 
interest in the proceedings, went after 
them in a half-hearted sort of way. 
He seemed to think he would be able 
to round up the rabbit like a stray 
sheep, but presently both dogs came 
back with the semi-foolish look they 
always wear when beaten by a mere 
rabbit. 

A faint squeak came from some 
distant part of the hole. Rickety Jim 
had found another, and was evidently 
expending on it the vengeance that he 
had not been able to wreak on the re- 
lations who had ill-used him in his 
youth. From the piteous squeals it 
was evident this rabbit would not be 
able to bolt, so I pulled the line out 
of my pocket, took Billie from the box, 
and putting the collar round his neck 
turned him down the hole to show us 
where Rickets had got the rabbit. 
Billie, by reason of his exceptional 
strength and size, makes a splendid 
line ferret, as it is no trouble to him 
to drag a cord. Soon the line was 
tight, and, as it was evident that the 
hole went straight through to the other 
side of the fence, I told the man to 
begin and dig. He soon opened it, 
found the line, and, following it up, 
came at last to the ferrets and their 
prey. Another rabbit joined those 
already lying on the grass, but that 
was the last in the bury, and we had 
to go on to the next hole. Within an 
hour or so we had five couple of rab- 
bits, and as the afternoon had been 
intended as a purely educational one 
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I felt well satisfied, for it was obvious 
that the ferrets would all work, and 
only wanted more experience to make 
them really good. 

Old Tom, the collie, had developed 
more interest in things as the after- 
noon wore on. He did not look nearly 
so bored at the end as at the be- 
ginning, and I was not surprised when 
we started next morning to find that 
he was not only ready but eager .to 
come again. He smelt my disreput- 
able old coat eagerly, already aware 
that this antique Burberry was kept 
specially for rabbiting, then 
trotted on ahead. When we came to 
the holes he stopped and sniffed at 
each, then stood in front of one, looked 
round at my brother, wagged his tail, 
and said as plainly as if he had spoken, 
“‘There are rabbits here !”’ 

In short, Tom had fallen from the 
eminently respectable business of 
sheep and cattle dog to that of a mere 
rabbiter. Having grasped what we 
were about, and turned his exceptional 
intelligence (he is ‘‘ brainy,’’ even for 
a collie) to the task, he meant to make 
himself master of it. When the ferret 
was turned in he mounted guard over 
one of the holes, where he sat like a 
statue until a rabbit absolutely bolted 
into his jaws, when he was indeed a 
proud dog; but it was the “ pride 
which goeth before a fall,’’ for it 
made him so keen that he nearly 
grabbed the ferret when it came to the 
mouth of the hole. A frantic shout 
rent the air, a clod flew in his direc- 
tion, and Tom, with his tail between 
his legs, retired very shamefaced to 
a distance. At last he ventured back, 
but never again did he attempt to 
touch a ferret, and whenever one ap- 
peared his tail went down, and he 
turned his head aside, as if thoroughly 
ashamed of his misdirected zeal. He 
was so anxious not to offend again 
that he missed a bolting rabbit, which 
scudded off across the meadow. ‘‘Get 
on, Tom!’’ shouted W.P., and away 
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raced Tom after it, or rather towards 
the fence, for he cleverly tried to cut 
it off. The rabbit, baulked in its pur- 
pose, doubled back; up the field they 
came, the collie gaining on his quarry. 
Again the rabbit turned, but the ruse 
availed him nothing, for the sheep dog 
was upon him, and in another second 
had him. Tom bowled the rabbit over, 
but in the effort missed his footing 
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As we had now begun rabbiting in 
grim earnest, we divided into two 
parties, W. P. taking one man and 
working down the fence, while I took 
the other workman and went up the 
hedge. The amusing part was that 
each party raced the other to see who 
could get the most rabbits; but it was 
understood that if either division 


came to a big dig rivalry should be 


and went rolling headlong himself, 
but was up and had the rabbit in his 
jaws in a second. 

After that no one could have ac- 
cused the old dog of not being keen! 
Indeed, he became so fond of rabbit- 
ing that we had to class him as “a 
sporting dog,’’ and take out a licence 
for him. He was even taken out 
pheasant shooting one day, when he 
stood as steady as a rock, though birds 
fell on all sides, and one retriever at 
least misbehaved itself and ran in! 


dropped, and we would amalgamate 
and help each other; but failing that 
we did not meet until luncheon, which 
we all enjoyed, for there is nothing 
like a long morning in the open air to 
give you an appetite. The great fun 
was to make a fire, and when there 
was a good bright flame, take strips 
of bacon and cook them over the 
blaze. I am not very fond of properly 
fried bacon such as one has beautifully 
cooked for breakfast, but I can assure 
the reader that there is nothing more 
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delicious than strips cooked as I have 
described. They caught fire and got 
burnt, they fell off the sticks into the 
ashes, were picked out again and 
finished in the smoke, and when 
finally eaten, with pocket knives, on 
slices of bread, tasted more delicious 
than the best dinner in the world! 
Perhaps the long morning’s work be- 
forehand had something to do with the 
flavour ! 

We must have looked very funny 


sitting round our fire, for the clothes | 


worn would have disgraced a tramp; 
but then it is no use going out rabbit- 
ing in a respectable garment, for it 
soon ceases to be one after you have 
been head and shoulders down one or 
two rabbit holes. I invariably wore 
wooden clogs for the business (real 
Lancashire clogs), for they are the 
only things which keep your feet 
warm if you are kept standing about 
long. 

When at last luncheon was finished, 
which was not at once, for it was mar- 
vellous what appetites we all devel- 
oped, things were packed up again, 


the remains of the loaf hid its sadly. 


diminished head in the basket, the 
dogs accommodatingly cleared up any 
scraps that were left, the inevitable 
robin flitted round after such crumbs 
as had escaped their notice, and we 
began to work again. We went on 
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until the short winter afternoon began 
to draw in, until the robin, which 
always turns up when digging is in 
progress, became only a _ shadowy 
shape, flitting about on the twigs, 
perking his head on one side and fly- 
ing down to snatch a worm from 
under the very edge of the spade. 
Then the last rabbit is pulled out, 
‘‘ We must stop now,”’ is the word, 
and the belongings are gathered to- 
gether, the two parties join forces, 
and with rabbits dangling from the 
spades we trudge homewards through 
the twilight. 

Many such days had we, up and 
down the hedgerows, in the dingles 
and woods, sometimes when every 
twig was laden with snow, and our 
mid-day fire brought the water trick- 
ling like rain from the branches. 
Other days there were when the air 
was crisp with frost, and the ground 
rang so hard it was almost impossible 
to dig, and indeed the frost became so 
severe that at last operations were 
stopped for weeks ; but whenever, how- 
ever and wherever we worked: it was 
most enjoyable, and we had the satis- 
faction of feeling we were doing some- 
thing to increase the production of the 
land, for there would be many hun- 
dred less greedy little mouths to nibble 
the grain when it sprouted afresh with 
the warm spring rains. 
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HAT is there in racing which 

makes it so fascinating to you 
racegoers ?’’ asked a friend whose 
knowledge of the Turf is confined to 
‘what he has read in the papers or 
heard his acquaintances talking about. 
““TIs it really the interest of horses 
running against each other, usually at 
different weights, which attracts big 
crowds to the racecourses, or is it 
merely the excitement of the betting ?”’ 
I replied that many men who go racing 
regularly never make a bet, or at any 
rate they speculate what to them is the 
merest trifle. I know a number of 
owners of the type of the late Lord 
Falmouth, who, though he had many 
opportunities of backing his own 
“* good things,’’ was known to make 
only one racing bet in money, and that 
was to the extent of sixpence, which 
he lost to his trainer’s wife. Let me 
add that the sixpence was paid in the 
shape of a coin of that value hand- 
somely mounted with diamonds, pearls 
and rubies in the form of a bracelet. 

Of course, I do not wish to suggest 
that the majority of people attend race 
meetings without making one or more 
bets during the day, but my point is 
that the average racegoer can _thor- 
oughly enjoy his sport without making 
it the means of gambling. 

Most men will agree that a modest 
wager does add to the interest of a 
race, yet after all betting is only the 
sauce which adds a piquant flavour to 
the dish. One man will be a pedigree 
enthusiast and watch with the keenest 
interest how the runners of different 
strains acquit themselves. Another 
man thinks almost as much of com- 
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paring the horses in the paddock be- 
fore the race as he does of following 
them in the actual contest. There are, 
in fact, a dozen different ways in 
which racing will make chief ap- 
peal to its throng of followers. 
Harriet, Lady Ashburton, wrote: 
“If I were to begin life again 
I would go on the Turf to get 
friends. They seem to me the only 
people who really hold close together. 
I don’t know why; it may be that each 
knows something that might hang the 
other, but the effect is delightful, and 
most peculiar.’’ 

Above all, I think the greatest fas- 
cination of racing is its supreme un- 
certainty. Nothing is cut and dried. 
You get surprises where you least ex- 
pect them. Even the horse on whom 
odds of 20 to 1 are laid is sometimes 
ignominiously beaten. Ever present 
is the possibility that the rankest out- 
sider in the race will upset calcula- 
tions. The longer you are associated 
with the Turf the stronger becomes 
your conviction that there is no such 
thing as a certainty in racing. 

It is very much the same with blood- 
stock breeding. You may mate a 
mare who has done brilliantly on the 
Turf with a Derby winner or some 
other distinguished sire. The progeny 
may turn out to be a good horse, but 
it is by no means certain that he will 
prove equal to winning even a selling 
plate. On the other hand the mare 
who has been despised and practically 
given away as worthless occasionally 
lives to breed a succession of brilliant 
winners. What better example of this 
can be needed than the case of Doris? 
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Her history will be well known to my 
racing readers, but a few of its essen- 
tial details may be recounted. 

If you looked over the very fine col- 
lection of brood mares in the Child- 
wickbury Stud, as I have had several 
times the pleasure of doing, I am sure 
you would say that one of the least 
likely of them all to breed a Derby 
winner is Doris. She has good blood, 
but is not “‘ fashionably ’’ bred. Nor 
is she a wonder to look at, being de- 
cidedly on the small side. And she 
was not much good as a racer. In 
fact, her former owner, Mr. Sol Joel, 
expressed his intention of putting her 
in a selling race and letting her go to 
the highest bidder. ‘‘ Don’t do that,”’ 
said his brother, Mr. J. B. Joel, “‘ re- 
member she is named after your 
daughter. Give her to me, and I’ll 
find room for her in my paddocks.”’ 
That can be accepted as approximately 
the correct version of what occurred at 
the end of the little mare’s racing 
career. So she went into Mr. J. B. 
Joel’s stud, and her record there has 
been amazing. It was not until she 
was mated with Sundridge that she 
showed her true value as a brood mare. 
Since then she has bred the following : 


1908.—Sunstar, by Sundridge. Win- 
ner of the Derby, Two Thousand 
Guineas, and, in all, races worth 
£16,398. Already a successful sire, 
whose cash value at the stud cannot 
be less than £12,000 per annum, and 
is probably more. 

1909.—White Star, by 


Sundridge. 
Winner of races worth £7,214, in- 
cluding the Dewhurst Plate. 

1910.—Radiant, by Sundridge. Win- 
ner of races worth £3,166. 


1911.—Princess Dorrie, by Your 
Majesty. Winner of the One 
Thousand and the Oaks—value 
£9,900. 

1912.—Bright, by Sundridge. Third 
in the One Thousand and second in 
the Oaks, and winner of one race. 


1913.—Silver Star, by Sunder. 
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1914.—Colt by Sunflower II. 
1916.—Colt by Polymelus. 


After a little arithmetical calculation 
I figure it out that Doris’ services as a 
brood mare have been worth £100,000 
at a conservative estimate. How is 
that for a mare who came into the stud 
as a free gift? 

Nor is Doris’ record unique. An 
equally historic case of a mare deemed 
almost worthless for breeding is that 
of Deadlock. Different stories are told 
of her young days. One is to the 
effect that she had actually descended 
to the indignity of appearing in the 
shafts of a farm cart. And there she 
would probably have ended her days 
in obscurity had she not caught the 
sharp eyes of Capt. J. Machell, who 
saw something in the mare that he 
liked. Another version is that he 
bought her from the late Lord Aling- 
ton at Crichel for £25. After breed- 
ing one or two foals she was taken 
over by the late Colonel Harry Mc- 
Calmont, for whom she bred no less 
a champion than Isinglass, hero of 
the so-called Triple Crown, and the 
winner of £57,455, the highest sum 
ever earned by one horse on the race- 
course. 

Within recent years, too, the history 
of the mare Rosaline affords a touch 
of romance. She once figured as a 
gift to the Daily Express Fresh Air 
Fund. Put up for auction she was 
knocked down for 25 guineas—and 
lived to breed an Oaks winner in Rose- 
drop, probably the best filly of her 
year. If you dip into the pages of 
the old volun es of the ‘‘ Stud Book ”’ 
you will find many other instances of 
mares parted with for nothing or next 
to nothing subsequently proving the 
mothers of great winners. At the end 
of the eighteenth century the Duke of 
Queensberry possessed an unnamed 
mare by Alexander. She is said to 
have been such a weed to the eye that 
her owner offered her for sale for £25 
without finding anyone willing to take 
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her at that humble price. In disgust 
the Duke gave her away to his sur- 
geon at Newmarket. The Alexander 
mare then bred the famous brothers 
Selim, Castrel and Rubens, as well 
as an Oaks winner in Bronze. 

** Novices’ luck,’’ proverbial on the 
Turf, is capable of numerous illustra- 
tions. An early instance is that of 
Mr. G. W. R. Gratwicke, who, hav- 
ing succeeded to large estates in Sus- 
sex, decided to try his fortune in 
breeding bloodstock. Unlike many 
rich men with similar aspirations, he 
did not start on an ambitious scale. 
He contented himself with buying a 
mare by Phantom for the modest sum 
of £30, and sent her to a sire in the 
neighbourhood at a fee of ten guineas. 
Before long the mare produced Fred- 
erick, who won the first race he com- 
peted for, which happened to be the 
Derby of 1829. At that time lucky 
Mr. Gratwicke owned no other mare 
but the daughter of Phantom, and no 
other horse in training but Frederick. 
Later, the same mare produced a filly 
who in her turn bred Merry Monarch, 
who was also destined to win the 
Derby in Mr. Gratwicke’s colours. 

Rosalind, the dam of the redoubt- 
able Blacklock, once changed hands 
for three pounds! An owner who saw 
her at the time of that transaction was 
so prejudiced against the dam that he 
refused to have anything to do with 
Blacklock when the young horse was 
offered to him for £50. And so the 
yearling went to Mr. Richard Watt, 
of Bishop Burton, for whom he not 
only won many good races—he was 
desperately unlucky to lose the St. 
Leger—but proved a wonderful sire. 
Indeed, Blacklock was responsible for 
that amazingly successful male line 
which passed on through Voltaire, 
Voltigeur and Vedette to Galopin, St. 
Simon, and their brilliant descendants. 

Echidna, another mare who occu- 
pies a notable page in the ‘‘ Stud 
Book,’’ was absolutely of no use for 
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racing. It is on record that no better 
offer than ‘‘a tenner’’ could be secured 
for her. But when she was mated 
with Irish Birdcatcher her first foal 
was The Baron, who won the St. 
Leger and became the father of that 
mighty stallion Stockwell, and also of 
Rataplan. Pocahontas, the dam of 
the two last-named celebrities, was 
herself sold for £600, a great bargain 
in view of her achievements in the 
paddocks. Stockwell, too, was a 
marvellous bargain, being sold as 
a yearling for £180 and a Derby 
contingency. 

Sir Charles Knightley, a noted fox- 
hunter in his day, had a hunter mare 
called Boadicea, who apparently would 
not jump or was too slow for riding 
to hounds. Anyway, her owner 
thought so little of her that he ex- 
changed her for a cow. She became 
the grand dam of Touchstone, brilliant 
racer and himself sire of three Derby 
winners. Touchstone was a first foal, 
and ‘‘ The Druid ’’ has told us that 
his breeder, the Marquis of West- 


minster, had so deeply-rooted an ob- 


jection against first foals that he in- 
variably gave them away. He was 
deterred from parting in this manner 
with Touchstone only through ‘“‘ des- 
pair of finding a thankful donee.’’ 

The story of Emerald has often been 
told. An emerald was put up for 
lottery among some friends in the 
City. The winner was Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild, who promptly con- 
verted the jewel into cash—it realized, 
I believe, £240—and invested the 
money in a mare by Defence, whom 
he appropriately named Emerald. She 
bred for him Mentmore Lass, winner 
of the One Thousand, and may be 
said to have founded the racing suc- 
cess of the Rothschild family. 

No more prosperous trainer lived in 
his time than the late William 
I’Anson, an eminently capable and 
shrewd man in his profession, but I 
sometimes wonder what would have 
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been his career had he not been in- 
spired to buy the mare Queen Mary. 
At the time of the sale in Scotland 
I’Anson overheard a remark in the 
crowd to the effect that ‘‘ some mad- 
man had given twenty pounds for 
Queen Mary and her foal.’’ He smiled 
to think that he had given the com- 
mission. Many times in after years 
must he have chuckled in recollection 
of the incident, for Queen Mary 
proved a gold-mine to him. Her pro- 
duce included Haricot (dam of Caller 
Ou), Braxey, Bonnie Scotland (sold at 
a big figure to go to the United States, 
where he was a successful stallion), 
Balrownie (also sent to the American 
stud), Blink Bonny, Broomielaw, 
Blinkhoolie and Bonny Bell, all of 
whom in their turn founded successful 
families. 

Most famous of all, of course, was 
Blink Bonny, heroine of the racing 
season of 1857. How in the preced- 


ing autumn Blink Bonny was seized 
with dentition fever and fell away to 


a shadow; how on the One Thousand 
day her looks fairly shocked the pub- 
lic, and I’Anson told his family that 
he would not take £1000 to a penny 
about her Epsom chance; how she 
won the Derby and the Oaks in spite 
of her troubles—all this is graphically 
told in racing histories. Blink Bonny 
afterwards went to join her mother in 
their owner’s paddocks, where she 
bred Blair Athol, Breadalbane and 
Borealis. Visitors to Whitewall and 
the neighbouring stables would see 
the white faces of Queen Mary and 
Blink Bonny gazing over the hedge 
as they walked on to the Wolds. 

Yet another great bargain among 
brood mares was Ellen Middleton. 
Mr. Francis Popham began breeding 
in a small way at Littlecote, his place 
in Berkshire, and the second mare he 
purchased was the daughter of Bay 
Middleton at fifty guineas. She soon 
produced Wild Dayrell, who was the 
first foal born at Littlecote. ‘‘ The 
Druid ”’ sketched an amusing picture 
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of the excitement which was caused by 
the arrival of the youngster just after 
midnight. The butler, roused from 
his ‘‘ beauty sleep,’’ rushed on the 
scene with his nightcap on his head 
and a bottle of wine in hand. The 
foal had to be moved to a warmer box, 
so the butler got a wheelbarrow and 
insisted on ‘‘ wheeling the winner of 
the Derby once in my life.’ He 
proved a true prophet, as the foal lived 
to win the Derby, and in Mr. Pop- 
ham’s colours, too, which was lucky, 
as he had been sold as a yearling into 
the Duke of Richmond’s stable. But 
he was slow in coming to hand, and 
his original owner was able to buy 
him back cheaply. Mr. Popham took 
Lord Craven into partnership in Wild 
Dayrell, who was a hot favourite when 
he captured the big Epsom prize. 

One of the cheapest mares ever sold 
was Ellen Horne at 18 guineas. Gen. 
Pearson bought her for his wife as 
a hack, but she was mated with Para- 
gone, and produced that fine horse 
Lord Lyon, winner of the triple 
honours of Guineas, Derby and St. 
Leger. The same mare also produced 
Achievement, winner of two classic 
races. Not a bad return for an outlay 
of less than twenty sovereigns! A 
tremendous bargain, too, was The 
Bloomer, who can with truth be said 
to have established the success of Mr. 
W. S. Cartwright on the Turf. So 
little was thought of this mare at the 
end of her racing career that her owner 
gave her as a present to Alec Taylor, 
father of the present Manton trainer, 
who passed her on to the Wroughton 
trainer, Tom Oliver, and he in his 
turn sold her for a small sum to his 
patron, M;. Cartwright. The Bloomer 
then produced good winners in Prin- 
cess of Wales and Ely. The former 
of this pair bred splendid stock, in- 
cluding a Derby winner in George 
Frederick, who Tom Leader has often 
told me was a much better horse than 
is generally supposed. 

A few months ago I had the privi- 
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lege of looking round some of the 
stables on Middleham Moor which 
have made such notable Turf history, 
including Spigot Lodge and Ashgill. 
The latter was for many years the 
home of John Osborne (who now lives 
close by at Breckongill) and his father. 
As I wandered round the old-fashioned 
boxes and paddocks at Ashgill I 
thought of some of its occupants of 
the past, and it came to mind that it 
was to this spot that Osborne pere 
brought the mare Annette with her 
filly foal after he had picked them up 
for fourteen sovereigns at Shrewsbury. 
The foal was Agnes, who was destined 
to found the famous maternal family 
named after her. The winners of this 
family include the mighty Ormonde 
and many another celebrity. 

Coming down to more modern times 
we have an interesting example of a 
cheap mare in Morganette. I have 
seen it stated that Mr. John Guppins 
gave only £50 for her, but I think as 
a better authority we must take Sam 
Darling, who trained her offspring, 
and who says that she cost £200 or 
£300. In any case she was a wonder- 
ful buy. Her son Galtee More won 
the three great classic events, and then 
was sold to the Russians for £21,000. 
Another son, Ard Patrick, won the 
Derby and other big races, and was 
sold to the Germans for £21,000. And 
a third son of the rare old mare, Blair- 
finde, secured the Irish Derby and 
other good stakes. 

It is recorded of Throstle, who so 
sensationally beat Ladas and Match- 
box in the St. Leger, that when foaled 
a film covered her eyes. In this con- 
dition she remained for three months, 
and Lord Alington at one time thought 
of having her destroyed. She was 
afterwards given away, but “ the in- 
tended recipient not thinking it worth 
while to send for her, she remained in 
the Kingsclere stable.’ That was a 
stroke of fortune for her owner, as, 
although much troubled with splints, 
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undoubtedly a bit jady, and probably 
always half blind, the filly won 
the rich Coronation Stakes at As- 
cot, as well as collaring the stakes at 
Doncaster. 

Torment fetched £19 at the dis- 
persal of Mr. C. Greville’s stud, and 
she afterwards bred Tormentor (winner 
of the Oaks) and Laura (dam of 
Petrarch and other good winners). 
Laura herself changed hands for £25, 
so good a judge as Sir John Astley 
parting with her for that trifle because 
of her tendency to breaking blood ves- 
sels. Lord George Bentinck made one 
of the ‘‘scoops”’ of his sporting career 
when he bought Crucifix and her dam 
together for 54 guineas. One reads 
that ‘‘ the pair excited the derision of 
the onlookers ’’ when put up for sale, 
but Lord George had all the laughter 
on his side when Crucifix won four or 
five thousand pounds in stakes as a 
two-year-old, and afterwards bred the 
Derby winner Surplice. 

This list of cheap mares could be 
extended almost indefinitely. For ex- 
ample, King Edward got a bargain in 
Perdita II for 900 gs., as all will agree 
who think over the achievements of 
her sons Persimmon, Diamond Jubilee 
and Florizel Il. But I have given 
enough instances to show what for- 
tunes await the lucky speculator in 
brood mares. It is all part and parcel 
of the great racing game, and will 
give the uninitiated reader perhaps a 
clearer insight than ever he had before 
into one of the reasons why the Turf 
is so fascinating to its regular 
followers. 

Much has been written of the “‘year- 
ling gamble ”’ and the dire failure of 
horses who cost thousands to buy. 
Among the high-priced lots, I am 
afraid, there are comparatively few 
who have really paid their way, though 
Sceptre, sold for the record sum of 
10,000 guineas, was a glorious excep- 
tion. Now and again a The Tetrarch 
will be bought at Doncaster or New- 
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market, and his success will attract 
other rich men to the sales with their 
four figure bids. Naturally, if the 
“‘ gamble ’’ always turned out badly 
for buyers, the yearling auctions 
would be uninspiring affairs. The 
chance of buying some big winner of 
the future at a modest sum is always 
there and adds an undoubted piquancy 
to the bidding. Look what a wonder- 
ful bargain Major Eustace Loder 
secured when he bought Spearmint at 
Doncaster. A winner of the Derby 
and the Grand Prix de Paris—to say 
nothing of his stud performances—for 
300 gs.! Nor is Spearmint the only 
Derby winner in our time who was 
sold at auction for a comparatively 
small sum, Sainfoin having been 
knocked down for 550 guineas at one 
of the annual sales in the Royal pad- 
docks at Hampton Court. But Sir 


James Miller, who bought him shortly 
before he won the Derby, had of 
course to pay a great deal more for the 
colt than his original purchase price. 


On this subject of bloodstock bar- 
gains one can go back even as far as 
Eclipse, who as a yearling was sold 
for 75 gs. to Mr. Wildman. At a 
much enhanced figure this unbeaten 
horse came into the possession of the 
noted ‘‘ Colonel ’’ Dennis O’Kelly, 
who profited hugely by the horse’s 
efforts on the Turf and at the stud. 
Highflyer at 800 gs. was not bought 
for the proverbial ‘‘old song”’ ; never- 
theless, such was his success at the 
stud that he brought a small fortune 
to Mr. Richard Tattersall, the founder 
of the firm of auctioneers, whose 
favourite after-dinner toast was ‘‘ The 
hammer and Highflyer.”’ 

Lord Egremont, whose name figures 
prominently in the racing annals of 
the early part of last century, had 
ample cause to regret characterizing 
Spaniel as “‘ the little Whalebone 
weed.’’ The colt came up for discus- 
sion at the dinner table one night. 
Lord Lonsdale (the second earl) offered 
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to buy him for £150, the offer was ac- 
cepted, and Spaniel won the Derby. 
Even a cheaper Derby winner—pro- 
bably never was one sold more cheaply 
—was Little Wonder, who cost only 
65 guineas as a yearling. Two years 
later another tremendous bargain bore 
off the coveted spoils at Epsom in 
Aftila, who Colonel Anson had 
bought only twelve months previously 
for £120. Pyrrhus the First, who won 
the Derby of 1846, was purchased, to- 
gether with his dam, for £300, while 
Sir Tatton Sykes, who _ probably 
should have beaten him in that race, 
cost 100 guineas as a yearling. 

Occasionally the judicious purchase 
of small-priced horses by what are 
known in racing circles as “ little 
men,’’ will lead to fortune. Look at 
the late John Hammond, who, the son 
of a Newmarket blacksmith, began his 
career as a stable lad. He next became 
valet to Capt. Machell, and soon began 
to dabble in the ownership of horses. 
Before long he got hold of a great 
horse in St. Gatien, and later secured 
an eminently profitable mare in Flor- 
ence, over whom he landed some big 
coups, with the result that he amassed 
considerable wealth, leaving a fortune 
of £220,000 when he died in 1910. The 
lion-hearted Bendigo, hero of some 
fine weight-carrying performances, 
changed hands as a yearling for 70 
gs., while one of the cheapest stallions 
ever sold was Wisdom, for whom Mr. 
Arthur Hoole paid 50 gs. Before the 
end of his career the horse was com- 
manding a fee of 250 guineas. An- 
other famous stallion, Hampton, 
figured in very humble company in 
the early part of his racing days, and 
ran in more than one selling race as a 
two-year-old. 

I referred early in this article to the 
loss which Mr. Sol Joel’s stud farm 
sustained when he made a present of 
Doris to his brother, but the owner in 
question has no cause to complain of 
his luck on the Turf. A fine bargain 
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' he made, for instance, when he bought 
Long Set out of a selling race, that 
horse subsequently winning such im- 
portant handicaps as the Lincolnshire 
and the Cambridgeshire, as well as 
other big races. 


Mr. S. B. Joel’s lucky star was 
strongly in the ascendant, too, when 
he bought Polymelus for 4,200 gs. 
But for the eloquent persuasion of Mr. 
Somerville Tattersall, he would pro- 
bably never have bid that extra hun- 
dred which made the horse his pro- 
perty. Mr. Joel has had ample cause 
to rejoice at the chance which enabled 
him to make that final bid. Within a 
few weeks of the sale Polymelus had 
handsomely paid for himself by his 
successes in the Duke of York Stakes, 
the Champion Stakes, and the Cam- 
bridgeshire. He went on to win other 
fine prizes, and at the stud he has been 
earning an easy £10,000 per annum 
for six or seven seasons. Another bit 


of luck for Mr. Joel was when he 
bought the mare Merry Agnes for 


about £600 from Sir Alan Johnstone. 
She was then in foal to Polymelus, 
and in due course the produce proved 
himself the best colt of his year. He 
was no other than Pommern, who 
might have been sold for £40,000 or 
more had not the great war come to 
interfere with bloodstock values. 


Mention has been made of the small 
value placed upon Blacklock in his 
yearling days. Curiously enough, 
many of his chief descendants have 
been notable bargains. When Volti- 
geur was offered as a yearling nobody 
would bid a hundred for him, so Mr. 
Tattersall had to say ‘“‘ take him 
away,’ and he was returned rather 
ignominiously to his breeder. Soon 
afterwards Lord Zetland bought him 
privately, with what splendid finan- 
cial results you may read in any his- 


tory of the Turf. 


Flying Duchess, the dam of Galo- 
pin, was, just before she bred that 
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colt, purchased for 80 gs. by Mr. W. 
Taylor Sharpe, who in his turn sold 
mare and foal in the following year for 
100 gs. to Mr. Blenkiron. Galopin 
came up as a yearling at one of the 
Middle Park Stud sales, and was pur- 
chased for 520 gs. by Prince Batthy- 
any, in whose colours he proved him- 
self a really great horse. Yet again, 
on the death of his owner, did Galopin 
come into the sale-ring, and at 8,000 
guineas was bought for the Blankney 
Stud. Viscount Chaplin never had 
reason to lament that purchase. 

But on the day when Galopin was 
sold for the last time, an even greater 
bargain was made. I refer, of course, 
to the Duke of Portland’s purchase of 
the two-year-old St. Simon for 1,600 
guineas. On the racecourse that colt 
was never beaten, and no one can say 
exactly how good he was. At the stud 
he proved a champion beyond com- 
pare with any of his contemporaries. 
It has been estimated that, making 
due allowance for the Welbeck mares 
mated with him, St. Simon’s earnings 
during his twenty-two years as a stal- 
lion amounted to the fabulous figure 
of a quarter of a million sterling. 
Taking all things into consideration a 
better bargain than the purchase of St. 
Simon was probably never made. He 
lived at a time when the boom in 
bloodstock was just reaching its 
height, and his owner could ask for a 
fee of 500 guineas without the justice 
of the sum being questioned. 

At present bloodstock sales are 
under the cloud inevitably spread by 
the war, but the spirited bidding which 
has occurred at Newmarket even in 
these parlous times shows that the 
optimism of owners is not to be 
quenched. When peace comes the 
hunt for bargains in bloodstock pro- 
mises to be as keen as ever it was, 
and the details I have given in this 
article seem to indicate that the real 
prizes will come in the most unex- 
pected places. 
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OU can’t imagine how homely 

the most wretched old dug-out 
seems with a ferret or two sleeping in 
a handful of dead grass in a biscuit 
box in a corner, and a well-behaved, 
well trained ‘‘ sporty ’’ terrier sleep- 
ing and snoring at one’s feet. Guns 


may bellow by the hundred and shells 
fall in torrents, but so long as the 
place survives, 
lives on. 

I had not been moved forward into 
a dug-out more than a few weeks be- 
fore I was lucky enough to get hold of 


the homely feeling 


two of the best ferrets I ever clapped 
eyes on. They had come over with a 
batch of a hundred or more. We were 
delighted to see these ferrets arrive, 
for things were slack and rats numer- 
ous. The homes of the latter were 
around and about the trenches, while 
they made No-Man’s-Land a sort of 
playground. There they went after 
satisfying their appetites at, I may 
say, one’s very feet, and groomed their 
coats and washed their faces, and 
played and quarrelled and fought, and 
drank of the water collected in the 
shell holes. 

Often on a bright moonlight night 
we could count a hundred or so out 
on that narrow, bare strip of land, and 
some of them we got to know quite 
well, owing to some deformity, such 
aS a missing tail, or some peculiarity, 
and looked for them evening after 
evening, and felt quite disappointed 
when it was too dark to pick them out. 

I gave my ferrets names: U1 and 


U2. As a matter of fact, there was 
quite a grand little christening cere- 
mony. I had not owned so delightful 
a creature as a ferret since leaving 
school, so felt the occasion was not 
one to be passed over lightly, particu- 
larly since my pets had cost me ten 
shillings each. True, little in the way 
of wine could be procured, and what 
we did get had to be drunk out of a 
salmon tin, which, according to local 
gossip, had been cleaned out for the 
occasion by the rats of the vicinity. 
But no matter. This is about the only 
advantage to be gained from rats as 
camp followers. Throw away a tin, 
especially a salmon tin, that would 
serve as a drinking vessel if clean, and 
not long afterwards it has _ been 
polished as bright as a new half-crown 
by many nasty little red tongues. 

In the war-world ferrets must be 
classed with the under surface craft : 
hence the high-sounding U1 and U2. 
U1 was a buck. I beg his pardon, 
I mean a hob. You shouldn’t speak 
of a male ferret as a buck. Hob is the 
correct word. He hadn’t much of a 
coat, and what he had got was a sort 
of sandy-brown; his eyes were a poor 
chocolate; most of his teeth protruded 
from his mouth; he hadn’t a tail, and 
was stumpy and about the most 
hideous thing between this world and 
the next, but a dear. U2 was a jill, 
that is, a female, and as handsome as 
her mate was ugly and grotesque. Her 
coat was very long, and of the purest 
white, and her eyes a deep pink. In 
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build, moreover, she was also ideal; 
she was small, racy, lithe and mus- 
cular. And weren’t those two ferrets 
fond of one another! Human lovers 
never loved with a truer and deeper 
passion. What U2 could see in U1, 
some of the boys used to say, they 
couldn’t imagine. But she knew and 


FIRST 


I knew, and he knew, but never let us 
see it except when he couldn’t help 
it, which wasn’t more than once or 
twice. It was his personality, and his 
brave, stout heart that was his attrac- 
tion. Never did a ferret have more 
personality ; it closed one’s eyes to his 
ugliness, and gave him an attractive- 
ness that was irresistible. 

Some folk say ferrets are pretty 
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senseless, and only work to eat. But 
they are mistaken. There are ferrets 
and ferrets, just as there are people and 
people, but no Germans and Germans, 
except ‘in England and Germany. 
Turn down a thousand, two thousand, 
indeed, any number of ferrets, and 
you can pick out the bees and drones 


VICTIM. 


The latter potter 


as fast as you like. 
around with their noses in the air, and 
with looks that say as plain as words 
that they are sure they don’t know 
why they were born, and are not par- 


ticular if they never found out. The 
workers get straight away to business, 
whether hungry or not, casting about 
for scent like keen, well-bred hounds, 
and simply because they can’t help it, 


: 
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any more than the ambitious, industri- 
ous person can help plodding away, 
whether he gains much or little by it. 
That he is doing it is the thing; in 
‘that he finds his happiness. 

U1 and U2 had as much good horse- 
sense as a horse itself. When work 


hours came round they worked; when 
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it was rat and water, and some- 
times condensed milk and bully beef, 
and sometimes next to nothing at all. 
They never said a word against it, 
whatever it was, and, as I have just 
said, looked well on it. 

My lap was their dining-rom, and 
how often it chanced that whilst I was 


A NEST OF BABY FERRETS. 


it was time to play they played; and 
when bed time came along they went 
to bed and stayed there. You might 
have thought they had run straight 
along the ages from the back yard of 
Alfred the Great. They were all that 
sensible. Some ferret men argue that 
ferrets should only be fed on bread 
and milk; others that flesh and water 
is the correct diet. The war has up- 
set both arguments, just as it has up- 
set many others. Ul and U2 ate 
whatever they could get, and worked 
and looked well on it. Sometimes 


breaking my teeth and dislocating my 
jaws on biscuits hard enough for gun 
fodder, my pets were contentedly 
crunching the head of a rat and having 
the best time of it. 

What moments were those! One 
wouldn’t like to live through them 
again, but one is mightily glad he 
didn’t miss them. The cold, dripping 
dug-out with its six inches or more of 
slush; its furniture of packing cases; 
its decoration of a flower or two from 
the girl at home puipited in a jam pot; 
the everlasting roar of guns; the hiss, 


rip and thunder of bursting explosives ; 
and the quiet, musical crunch, crunch 
of the two little ferrets on a body’s 
knees, will keep those moments glow- 
ing in my memory for ever. 
Opportunities for working the fer- 
rets came spasmodically and at fairly 
long intervals, and rarely lasted longer 
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mound had every appearance of being 
as full of rats as a corn rick is of corn, 
but, of course, nigh every inch of it 
was visible to the enemy. There were 
hundreds of well-worn ‘‘ runs ’’ lead- 
ing from it, and in the twilight of an 
evening we used to see the rats coming 
forth and setting out, some for our 


than an hour or so at a time. Of 
course, where rats were most plentiful 
it was risky business trying to get 
them, and you may be sure, as soon 
as the beggars began to be hunted 
seriously, they all took up, or seeemd 
to take up, permanent quarters in 
those nasty places that were covered 
perpetually by snipers’ rifles. 

Some fifty yards to the back of the 
dug-out in which I was quartered there 
was a large mound of loose, light 
earth, such as rats dearly love for a 
home. It had been thrown up many 
months ago, and so far no chance had 
come along to level it. Well, this 


quarters and some for the quarters of 
other men. To be sure, they did not 
come blundering down into the 
trenches, helter-skelter fashion. Rats 
do not do things that way, even on the 
battlefield. They had cleverly made 
holes leading down by gradual stages, 
and would slip in amongst us un- 
noticed. A party of us, for instance, 
would be at supper or tea, and one of 
us would drop a piece of his food, and 
as he stooped to retrieve it he would 
hear a squeak and catch a glimpse of 
a rat making off with it into a hole 
that perhaps had not been noticed be- 
fore, or maybe a bolder fellow would 
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suddenly drop from a hole in the roof, 
grab something near our feet and dive 
into a hole in the floor. 

U1 and U2 faithfully drew all these 
trench holes to right and left for 
scores of yards, but save for bolting a 
rat now and again out on to No-Man’s- 
Land or in some other direction where 
the “‘ varmint ’’ would not be dealt 
with, nothing more was achieved. It 
was very disappointing, and who 
looked more disappointed than the two 
little ferrets? How often they could 
have strayed for good and all, for times 
out of number they followed the quarry 
out into the open!. But they had too 
much intelligence to do anything of 
the sort. I had only to whistle softly 
or to call them by their names, and 
they would retrace their steps at once. 
A sensible ferret can always be trained 
to answer a call. In fact, the ferret 
that will not come on hearing his 
master’s voice or whistle is not worth 
owning. 

At length it was decided that some- 
how or other the mound must be 
turned to or chances of sport were 
dismal. Eventually we ran a tunnel 
to within a few feet of it, and then 
coming up contrived to dig a wide, 
deep trench all round it without any 
disturbance on the part of Fritz. Then 
the fun began, and went on at intervals 
for several weeks. Ul and U2 had 
what some ferret men would look upon 
as a serious failing. They would only 
work together. Their affection for one 
another was as genuine as all that. It 
was only wasting our precious mo- 
ments trying to persuade them to work 
alone. They would have none of it. 
But together what warriors they were, 
what dash and_ enthusiasm they 
showed, and how quickly the largest 
and boldest rats fled before them in 
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disorder. Down into the deep trench 
the rodents would jump, from which 
there was no escape. In a flash they 
had been snapped up by waiting 
terriers or killed with sticks. Then 
presently a whistle would be heard in 
the tunnel, the ferrets would be called 
out of the mound, the dead rats col- 
lected together to be burnt at the first 
opportunity, and back we would slip 
to duty. 


U1 and U2 lived entirely with me, 
down to sharing my bed, which one 
night was straw and another only a 
waterproof sheet, that wasn’t 
waterproof. Their ‘‘doss’’ was a little 
bag hung inside my jacket. There 
they would lie for hours at a stretch 
as silent and still as the green grave 
in the village churchyard. There was 
no squirming when squirming would 
have mattered, but just the silence and 
stillness of the green grave always. 
Neither was ever bitten, although out 
of the mound alone they bolted 400 
odd rats. Good ferrets can always be 
relied on to look after themselves. 


At last entrenchments and mound 
were utterly destroyed by enemy gun 
fire, and a very little later, as I was 
passing over the scene of desolation 
and chaos a bullet ripped through my 
faithful pets and myself to boot. Such 
was the end of U1 and U2. 


Before | went into hospital I dug 
a tottie grave and put them to by-bye 
very gently, laying the first sods on 


them with my hands. A big stone 
stands at the head of the mound, and 
cut in it, deeply but roughly, are the 
words, ‘‘ To the Memory of an Eng- 
lish Tommy’s Ferrets.’’ I didn’t do 
it. I was too mortal bad. It’s the 
work of a French girl, who is a genu- 
inely keen ferret woman. 
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PHEASANT: 


Its Peculiarities and Relation to Agriculture 


BY 


TOM SPEEDY 


HE late Mr. Bromley-Davenport, 
M.P., characterised a leading ar- 
ticle in a popular London journal on 
Pheasant Shooting ’’ as ‘‘ wonder- 
ful English, terse and concentrated ig- 
norance, soaring bathos, attempted 
sublime and realized ridiculous.’’ No 
subject has given rise to the writing of 
more nonsense, especially by anony- 
mous correspondents, in the columns 
of our daily papers. It is said that 
when an advocate has a bad case he 
throws plenty of mud in the hope that 
some of it may stick. Goodness 
knows, sufficient mud has been thrown 
at the pheasant, and at last some of 
it has stuck. A new Defence of the 
Realm Regulation empowers the 
Board of Agriculture, with a view to 
preventing or reducing injury to crops 
by game birds, to take such action as 
may be necessary to provide for the 
manner in which game birds killed in 
pursuance of such action may be dis- 
posed of, and to authorize the killing, 
taking, sale, purchase and possession 
of at any time when otherwise the 
same would be unlawful. The political 
organization characterized as ‘‘ The 
Farmers’ Union,’’ backed up by the 
Board of Agriculture, is evidently 
striving as far as possible to injure the 
landlords. The great outcry about 
damage to crops by rabbits and hares, 
the demand to obtain entry into 
coverts and to set traps in ‘‘ scrapes ”’ 
above ground, is simply intended to 
throw dust into the eves of the public 


by asserting that this is being done in 
the interests of agriculture and the 
food supplies of the nation. That it 
will ever do any good to either land- 
lord or tenant is well known to be im- 
possible. Damage to agriculture for- 
sooth! With rabbits selling at Ls. 
per Ib. are they not the food supply 
of the nation as well as anything else? 
Take a census of farmers and it will 
be found that to most of them rabbits 
are a valuable asset. They have the 
cure in their own hands if damage is 
done to their crops, viz., employ prac- 
tical people to kill the animals. 
During my long experience in the 
sporting world 1916 was the worst sea- 
son I ever remember for pheasants 
and partridges in Scotland. The ex- 
cessively wet weather at hatching time 
not only destroyed well nigh all the 
young birds, but even in many cases 
old ones also succumbed. Practically 
there was no rearing done in conse- 
quence of the war, yet the pheasant 
has been the object of bitter hostility. 
Despite its scarcity in the country an 
edict has gone forth that agriculturists 
can shoot them in season and out of it, 
no licence being required. This, it 
may be feared, is the thin edge of the 
wedge, and some difficulty may be ex- 
perienced in again having the matter 
rectified. First, feeding was pro- 
hibited, and the birds had to search 
‘‘in pastures new ’”’ for anything to 
sustain life. Most people would have 
thought that an Act of Parliament 
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would have been necessary to annul 
the present Act before pheasants could 
be shot out of season and without a 
licence. It appears that the powers 
that be are a law unto themselves, and 
it will be interesting to learn when the 
time comes round if it will be neces- 
sary for anyone to take out a licence 
to shoot game. 

Being suddenly deprived of food 
during a protracted snowstorm, pheas- 
ants, as already said, had to eat some- 
thing, and in some cases pecked at 
turnips, though chiefly when pre- 
viously broken by sheep and ground 
game. Now that fresh weather has 
come, it will be interesting to know 
whether pheasants are the foes or 
friends of the farmer. My friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Welsh, farmer on 
Liberton Mains, complained two years 
ago that pheasants were “‘ playing the 
deuce ’’ with his young wheat. Ex- 


amining the place, round holes were 
dug into the ground amongst the 
wheat, which was grown an inch or 


two in height. It certainly looked as 
if the birds had been digging for the 
seed of the wheat. It was noticed, 
however, that their depredations were 
close to the side of the wood practic- 
ally overshadowed by trees. It was 
determined to shoot some of the birds. 
After bagging a number I examined 
their crops, and found them full of a 
noxious weed—Rannunculus ficaria— 
or lesser celandine or pilewort. The 
crops were submitted to Mr. Welsh’s 
brother—an expert in such matters— 
who pronounced the contents as above. 

A complaint was made last year by 
a farmer against his landlord about 
pheasants destroying his grass and 
clover. Asked to become a witness in 
the case, and in order to post myself 
up for cross-examination, I wrote to 
proprietors, factors and keepers all 
over Scotland, asking them to shoot a 
cock pheasant, and send me the crop. 
It was in the spring after the shooting 
season had terminated, and farmers 
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were busy sowing their corn. The 
variety of food I found in twenty crops 
surprised me, as scarcely two con- 
tained the same thing. In only two, 
however, was any corn found, one of 
them from a property in Berwickshire, 
containing twenty-one grains of bar- 
ley, another from Perthshire contained 
half a dozen grains of oats. Of course 
there were other things besides corn, 
but of a vegetable nature. In some the 
crops chiefly contained the flower and 
root of the celandine already referred 
to. Others were pretty full of whin 
bloom, some packed with the buds of 
the buttercup, the roots of plantain, 
grass and clover, decayed or half 
rotten potatoes, seeds of grass and 
weeds, and various vegetable matter, 
besides numerous grubs and insects. 
The case, unfortunately, never came 
to court, or I should have produced 
the crops and proved that little damage 
is done to agriculturists by pheasants. 

At the close of the year in 1916 I 
was interested in observing numbers 
of pheasants and also coveys of part- 
ridges feeding daily on a stubble field 
on Cairntows Farm near my home. 
Most people imagine when they see 
these birds on stubble that it is grain 
left on the field they are in search of. 
Knowing, however, that any grain left 
on the ground after the farmer’s rake 
must long since have been picked up 
by sparrows, rooks, pigeons, starlings 
and other birds, as likewise by rats, I 
was anxious to discover what was the 
attraction afforded by the field in ques- 
tion. Standing behind a stone wall 
between the field and the wood, on 
several occasions in the afternoon I 
had them driven past me, and gener- 
ally secured a brace. On dissection it 
was found the crops of both pheasants 
and partridges were fully distended, 
and contained thousands of seeds of 
Polygonum aviculare, or knot grass, 
which is a very common and noxious 
weed on arable land. Many stubbles 
have quite a reddish appearance in 
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consequence of the decaying stems of 
this plant, which in this district are 
to be seen in great profusion. A dis- 
tinguished Midlothian agriculturist 
used to say, “ It is an awfully expen- 
sive crop to grow,’’ and beyond doubt 
a heavy toll is taken off the fertility of 
the soil by the weed in question. I 
did not undertake the counting of the 
number of seeds of this noxious weed 
in the crop of one single pheasant, 
but certainly there were thousands. It 
must not be supposed that I am at- 
tempting to prove that both pheasants 
and partridges do not eat grain, or do 
a modicum of injury to farm crops. 
It should, however, be kept in mind 
that this is more than counterbalanced 
by the good they do, as described. 
Any killed on or near stubbles after 
harvest are almost certain to have a 
considerable quantity of grain in their 
crops. At the same time, when the 


grain is safe in the garner, what is left 
on the ground may as well be eaten 
by pheasants and partridges as by rats, 


rooks, pigeons or sparrows. As al- 
ready indicated, in the spring they 
feed much more on vegetable food. 
This I have clearly observed by 
putting down maize for them daily 
well into the summer. Of course, hens 
disappear to nest, and few of them 
turned up again at the feeding place. 
Cocks came for some time, and after 
picking up a few grains, went off to 
search for variety elsewhere. 

I am well aware that pheasants are 
practically omnivorous, but I men- 
tioned only what I found in the crops 
of the birds examined. Country 
school boys know that pheasants de- 
vour large quantities of beach-mast, 
acorns, hazel nuts, seeds of sedges, 
grasses and weeds, and almost every 
kind of berries and fruit. They are 
specially fond of the spangles of the 
oak, which are found on the under 
side of the leaves, caused by the eggs 
of the gall-fly being deposited in them. 
The grub is a considerable size by the 
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fall of the leaf, many of them separate 
from the leaves, and are picked up in 
thousands by the birds in question. ! 
have shot pheasants with nothing else 
in their crops, though they were 
bulged like those of wood pigeons after 
having gorged themselves on a field of 
turnips or clover. As already said, | 
did not attempt the counting of the 
number of seeds of the Polygonum in 
the crops of the birds, though I said 
there were ‘‘ thousands.’’ But Dr. 
Balfour, Professor of Botany in Edin- 
burgh, was kind enough to undertake 
this for me. I therefore sent him the 
crops of a pheasant and a partridge 
shot as described. He kindly gave 
me the contents of the pheasant’s crop 
as follows: Polygonum aviculare, 
14,696 seeds; Fumaria officinalis, 
1,230; Mericarps of aethusa cynapium, 
21; Nutlets of Galeopsis titrchit, 27; 
seeds of Atriplex S.P., 5; a few frag- 
ments of grass; 2 small potatoes, 3 
grains of wheat. 

The crop of the partridge contained 
about 4,000 seeds, etc. As will be 
seen, if the birds picked up the seeds 
singly they had a laborious job. 

With such a combination of seeds of 
noxious weeds, surely something 
might be said in favour of the pheas- 
ant! Mr. Tegetmeier, who made 
pheasants the study of his life, says 
in his admirable book, ‘‘ the value of 
pheasants to the agriculturists is 
scarcely sufficiently known; the birds 
destroy enormous numbers of injuri- 
ous insects—upwards of 1,200 wire 
worms have been taken out of the crop 
of a pheasant. There is no doubt that 
insects are preferred to grain. One 
pheasant shot at the close of the shoot- 
ing season had in its crop 726 wire 
worms, 1 acorn, 1 snail, 9 berries, and 
3 grains of wheat.’’ Lord Lilford cor- 
roborates this, ‘‘ the pheasant, where 
not preserved in unreasonable num- 
bers, is a good friend to the farmer, 
from the enormous numbers of wire 
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worms and other noxious insects which 
it devours, to say nothing of its liking 
for the roots of various weeds.”’ 

I once sowed the miscellaneous con- 
tents of the crop of a pheasant in a 
flower pot, and noted that celandine 
and buttercups were the only plants 
that sprung up. 

Much nonsense has been written 
about the devices for poaching pheas- 
ants, some of which have proved to be 
fallacious. One still believed in rural 
districts is that poachers are in the 
habit of making inroads into pheasant 
preserves and capturing these birds by 
smoking them with sulphur. So com- 
mon is this belief that I have known 
of a dissipated keeper who in his en- 
deavours to satisfy an enraged master 
for the scarcity of pheasants showed 
him an old beef tin containing sul- 
phur, which he alleged he had found 
in the woods where the pheasants 
roosted, and which had been used by 
poachers. Being always sceptical of 
this theory, the late Bailie Lewis—who 
as a sportsman and naturalist was so 
well known—and I resolved to put it 
to the test. We accordingly secured 
a six-foot length of zinc water con- 
ductor pipe and a large biscuit box, 
in the lid of which we cut a hole the 
size of the tube. Saturating brown 
paper in a strong solution of saltpetre 
which we afterwards dried, and pro- 
curing a quantity of sulphur to burn 
on the ‘ touch paper,’’ we started 
one evening for Melville Castle, where 
my brother, who was then keeper 
there, had reared a large number of 
pheasants. It was early in the month 
of October, and the young birds were 
practically tame. Despite this fact, 
and that the birds were at no great dis- 
tance from the ground, we were unable 
to bring one down, though we per- 
severed until after midnight. Walk- 
ing home between one and two in the 
morning I remembered that a number 
of my domestic poultry roosted in 
some holly trees about seven feet from 
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the ground, and | suggested trying 
them, as if pheasants were ever 
brought down there would be no diffi- 
culty with tame hens. We burned 
sulphur in the box, and held the tube 
right under them, but though we 
caused them to cough and sneeze we 
signally failed to bring one down from 
its perch. Referring to this in an ar- 
ticle to The Scotsman on ‘‘ Popular 
Delusions in Natural History,’’ a cor- 
respondence ensued. Some had seen 
it done, some people knew who had 
done it, and one wrote he had actually 
brought down a number of pheasants 
in Lochaber by burning sulphur on a 
tray beneath the roosting birds. He, 
however, hid his identity under a nom 
de plume, and on my offering to pro- 
vide the roosting pheasants, the tray 
and the sulphur, and to give £5 to a 
charitable institution should he suc- 
ceed in bringing down a bird, corres- 
pondence—as far as he was concerned 
—entirely ceased. A letter, however, 
appeared from a gentleman who gave 
his name and address. He said, ‘‘ My 
father nearly forty years ago put this 
sulphur to the test, both the black and 
the white ; after trying all the methods 
that poachers were supposed to use, he 
failed to bring down a single bird, and 
to finish offered the reward of £5 for 
anyone that could drop a bird that 
could be picked up. I, his son, still 
offer the same reward to anyone that 
will take the trouble to prove it to me. 
My father, at the time I speak of, was 
head keeper to Capt. Maitland Kir- 
wan, Gelston Castle, Castle Douglas.”’ 

Both Mr. Stuart Wortley and Mr. 
Tegetmeier, as well as others, refer to 
pheasants “‘ scratching.’’ Mr. Teget- 
meier says, ‘‘ The strong, blunt claws 
are admirably adapted for scratching 
seeds and tuberous roots from the 
ground, or worms and larvae from 
beneath fallen leaves.’’ I have reared 
pheasants from the egg to adult size, 
have watched them in the pens, and 
have never seen them use their feet to 
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scratch like domestic poultry. I have 
also from an ambush watched them in 
a spruce wood at the feeding place, 
where | had scattered maize and 
covered it with rakings which had been 
trampled and broken short. In no case 
did they use their feet, but pecked 
through the half rotten straw with the 
bill, an instrument beautifully adapted 
for the purpose. 


Pheasants occasionally select curious 
places to nest, sometimes like a pigeon 
in a tree. I have seen one in a spruce 
twenty feet from the ground at Laid- 
lawstiel, overlooking the valley of the 
Tweed. The bird had apparently 
taken advantage of the old nest of an 
owl or a pigeon. It contained eleven 
eggs, which the keeper appropriated to 
hand-rear the chicks, thinking that if 
the eggs hatched in the tree the young 
ones would not get to the ground alive. 
A similar case was discovered at Yes- 
ter in East Lothian, and for the same 
reason the eggs were removed. It was, 
I think, unfortunate, as in both cases 


it would have been exceedingly inter- 
esting to have discovered how the 
birds would have acted when the eggs 
were hatched. 


‘A remarkable illustration of the con- 
fiding nature of a pheasant recently 
came under my notice. While a far- 
mer on the Charterhall Estate in Ber- 
wickshire was carting manure from a 
heap for the purpose of manuring a 
turnip field it was discovered that a 
pheasant was sitting on her eggs on 
the middle of the heap. As the man- 
ure was specially required to finish off 
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the field it was impossible to leave the 
pheasant there, much to the farmer’s 
regret. He, however, instructed one 
of his men to insert a graip carefully 
among the manure beneath the nest, 
and lift it to the side of-the hedge. 
Incredible as it may appear, the bird 
became a partner to the transaction, 
actually sitting still while the nest was 
being carried eighteen yards and de- 
posited in a suitable place. The dis- 
tance was afterwards carefully meas- 
ured by the gamekeeper. The nest 
was watched after being shifted, and 
when the bird went off to feed in the 
evening it was fully expected that she 
would search for the nest in its original 
place. Such, however, was not the 
case, she went straight to her new 
quarters. The removal of the nest 
took place on the 23rd of May, and the 
pheasant hatched out a week later. 
There were nine eggs, but two of them 
were unfertile. 

In a number of cases I have known 
pheasants to fly through plate glass 
windows. At Craigend Park, about a 
mile from my home, this has fre- 
quently happened. My attention hav- 
ing been called to the fact, I naturally 
felt puzzled, but on looking straight at 
‘the windows from a distance I ob- 
served that the trees were distinctly re- 
flected in the plate glass—so much so 
that it appeared to one looking in to 
be like an avenue through the trees. 
The glass was a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, and, as may be supposed, 
the birds were killed by the impact. 
They were found lying dead in the 
room. 
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FOG 


— mist shrouds the sleeping tors 


And swirls across the heather, 


Warm and soft it billows in 
Till both are hid together. 


Through the fog there grind unseen 
The jaws of some old wether, 
Slowly as the mills of God, 

The upper ’gainst the nether. 


Closed in by the stilly mist 
Nor man nor fur nor feather 
Moves within that circle small 


Of quickly greying heather. 


Silence broken only by 
The creak of saddle leather, 
Softly white falls on the moor; 


“proper Dartmoor weather.”’ 


J. H. W. Knight-Bruce. 
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Reviews 


Eton Sixty Years Ago. By A. C. 
Ainger. John Murray. Price g/- net. 


The announcement of a new book on 
Eton always arouses a pleasurable thrill 
of anticipation, and Mr. Ainger’s book 
seemed to promise an even greater treat 
than usual, both from the writer’s long 
and honourable connection with Eton, 
and from his well-known literary ability. 
But we must confess to a slight feeling 
of disappointment. It is, in our opinion, 
more superficial than we had expected, 
und leaves untouched some of the deeper 
questions on which we had hoped it might 
have dwelt. The verses, too, are dis- 
appointing. The old ones (is it because 
they are the old ones, and were familiar 
to us in our schooldays?) are the best. 
The others just fail to achieve success. 
We are reminded of J. K. Stephens, and 
left dissatisfied. 

Yet having started with this carping 
criticism, we can proceed, a more pleas- 
ing task, to the praise—of which the 
book is worthy. We have often heard 
non-Etonians draw attention to what they 
call the astonishing customs of the place, 
many of which have ceased to exist, but 
others of which remain to this day. It 
has never seemed to us that they were 
astonishing, because we had the advan- 
tage of a father who went to Eton in 
1834, and who was never tired of telling 
of the old place, and we ourselves when 
we went there in 1887 felt that nothing 
was strange, but that all had come well- 
ordered out of the past, to continue, it 
was hoped, far into the future. But on 
reflection it must be admitted that some 
of the customs were very strange—Mon- 
tem, cellar, Brozier, Tipping the Head 
Master on leaving—and we cannot re- 
gret their disappearance. If ‘‘ hoisting ’’ 
has gone, we, for one, shall be very 
sorry, though it is hard to find fault 
with the reasons that have led to its 
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abandonment. But one thing will always 
remain in our memory: the fragrant 
smell of a summer’s night at Eton, and 
the youthful cheers borne on the clear air 
of evening as the panting crowd of enthu- 
siasts rushed up and down to Barne’s 
Pool Bridge. 

Of Education at Eton Mr. Ainger has 
much to say. It is a difficult question, 
and one not to be touched on lightly. It 
is indeed a difficulty which England has 
to face, and is facing, and the problem 
is equally vexed in the humblest village 
county council school. We for our part 
confess to favour the ‘‘ grand old forti- 
fying classical curriculum’’; but who 
shall decide where doctors disagree? At 
least this may be said :: You cannot teach 
everything, and it would be unwise to 
give up without the fullest consideration 
what is known to have been good for 
what has still to prove its worth. We 
must leave it to the powers who control 
Eton’s destinies and pray they will be 
guided rightly. 

Mr. Ainger’s chapters on the games 
at Eton are very good, and they will ap- 
peal especially to readers of this Maga- 
zine. The Eton Field Game* is the 
best game of football ever invented or 
evolved. The author draws attention to 
the plethora of colours, and we agree 
with him, though it is hard to say where 
to draw the line. There is a tendency 
for all games now to become too profes- 
sional. In this Eton is only a reflection 
of the country at large. It is very easy 
to see how it has arisen. It is the desire 
to polish and improve, and professionals 
have set a very high standard. None the 
less we think it has been overdone, and 
signs are not lacking of the coming re- 
action. 


*The Eton Field Game was technically des- 
cribed, we understand for the first time, in our 
February number by Mr. Sewell.—Eb. 
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Mr. Ainger alludes also to luxuries 
of all kinds, in dress and in diet, which 
now obtain at Eton and at all schools. 
In this, too, we see but a reflection of 
the outside world, and hope for a return 
to a simpler life. 

We have not 


space to dwell on 
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Mr. Ainger also tells us of the boy 
who, in reply to being questioned as to 
his future career, said he would like to 
be a ‘‘ retired banker.’? Does he remem- 
ber the other boy who, fresh from read- 
ing I know not what historical romance, 
replied to a similar question that he 


AN ETON ELEVEN OF 1858, SHOWING THE COSTUME OF THE’ PERIOD. 


THE ELEVENTH 


MEMBER, WHO DOES NOT APPEAR IN THE GROUP, WAS A. AUSTEN-LEIGH, 


the other interesting 
book, especially on 
figures of the past. In our opinion Dr. 
Hornby, the Provost, was the “‘ fine 
flower ’’ of our time, scholar, athlete, 
courtly gentleman. It was he who told 
us first of the translation of ‘‘the Eastern 
Hemisphere’ into le demi-monde 
Oriental. Jimmy Joynes, too, was a 
figure never to be forgotten. Mr. Ainger 
refers to his preaching. Did he not say 
in one of his sermons, ‘‘ Boys, boys, be 
pure; if ye’re not pure, I'll flog ye’’? 


things in the 
the great Eton 


—From “ Eton Sixty Years Ago.”’ 


would like to be a ‘‘profligate favourite’’ ? 

And now we have a quarrel to pick 
with the author. He refers on page 25 
to the ‘‘ hardly credible legend that when 
Mr. Frank Tarver first came to Eton he 
was able to walk under the bar in front 
of Upper School with his hat on.’’ Mr. 
Tarver himself told us this story a score 
of times, so it must be true! 

Our space is exhausted, although the 
theme is inexhaustible. We believe that 
Eton, joining liberal aspirations to a wise 
conservatism, will continue to show the 


ye 
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way among the great public schools, and 
it is such men as the author of the book 
we have just reviewed who are eminently 
qualified to keep the torch burning and 
hand it on. 
Floreat Etona! 


War Flying. By a Pilot. 
Price 1/- net. 


John Murray. 


A precocious youth, this pilot of 18 
years, yet typical of a new race which the 
war has produced. Aviation is for the 
young, and for the young only. When 
men have learned to think and to weigh 
words and actions they have passed the 
flying age. ‘‘ Theta,’’ the author of these 
crisp instructive letters, writes as easily 
as he flies. Scribbled during short 
pauses between flights or when the 
weather is prohibitive, when, as he says, 
‘“we sits and thinks and cusses and 
smokes; and sometimes we just sits,’’ 
they are delightful reading, and his par- 
ents are justified in their publication, 
although their introduction is strangely 
stilted in contrast. ‘‘ Theta took to the 
air like a duck to water, and his records 
of experience are illuminating. It seems 
a pity, however, that such fine adven- 
tures like these, and others on land and 
sea, should receive the meaningless and 
somewhat inelegant title of ‘‘ Stunts.”’ 
Surely our vocabulary is rich enough to 
supply the occasion’s need, without the 
adoption of alien slang, which lacks the 
aptness which alone justifies such inno- 
vations. This we do not cast in the 
teeth of ‘‘ Theta’’; his language is that 
of his fellows, and more’s the pity. 

Let us pass to the letters, and quote 
from two of the best. The first describes 
the pilot’s first solo flight : 

"At last I have gone ‘solo.”’ On Sunday and 
Monday two of our machines were smashed by 
pupils on their first solos and both machines 
had to be scrapped. In consequence, the pilots 
nave been rather chary about letting us go up 
alone, and we too have been wondering whether 
we were fated to follow the example of the 
others. 

At length, however, Captain sent up X 
this evening, and he got on all right. So he 
‘turned to me suddenly and said, ‘* Well, you'd 
better go and break vour neck now.’’ Thus 
cheered; I gave my hat as a parting gift to Y, 
shook hands mournfully all round, and amid 
lamentations and tears took my seat for the first 
time in the pilot’s seat. 
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Contact,” etc., and my engine was running. 


1 pointed her out into the aerodrome, and then 
turned her to the right; but ‘‘ taxi-ing”’ is al- 
most as tricky as flying, and before I could stop 
it the machine had turned completely round. 
However, | got it straight again, and taxied to 
the starting-place. 

A “‘ biff’’ of my left hand on the throttle, and 
the engine was going all out. Faster and faster 
over the ground; a touch of the controls, and we 
were off! The next thing I recollect was pass- 
ing over a machine on the ground at a height of 
200 feet, and then I was at the other end of the 
aerodrome. This meant a turn; so down went 
the nose, then rudder and bank, and round we 
came in fine style. A touch on the aileron con- 
trol, and we were level again. Thus I went on 
for ten minutes, and as Captain had told 
me to do only one circuit, and I had done con- 
siderably more, I decided to come down. 

It was growing dusk, so it was as well that I 
did. I took her outside the ‘‘ ’drome,’’ then 
pointed her in, put the nose down, and _ pulled 
back the throttle. 

The roar of the engine ceased and the ground 
ioomed nearer. A very slight movement of the 
controls and we flattened out three feet above the 
ground, and did a gentle landing. 

A touch on the throttle, a roar, and I taxied 
back to the waiting mechanics. ‘‘ Good land- 
ing !’’ sang out one of them, and a moment later 
half a dozen pupils were shaking me by all the 
hands they ‘could find and all talking at once in 
loud voices. ‘‘ Where’s my hat?’’ I asked, and 
a crumpled object was handed to me. Then up 
came Captain very red in the face, and 
looking exceedingly happy. ‘“Damn_— good, 
‘Theta’!"* and so it ended. 


Here again is an episode worth recording : 


I had some ping-pong to-day—quite a relaxation 
after the job I did this morning. I went out 
with an observer on a howitzer shoot, an officer 
in this case. We went over to the lines, arriving 
there about 11.15 a.m., and “‘rang up”’ the 
battery. All being well, we ploughed over the 
lines to have a look at the target in Hunland. 
The battery then fired, and the observer watched 
for the burst and wirelessed back the correction. 
Each shot fired meant a journey over the lines, 
and each time we went over the Huns got madder 
and madder, and loosed off ‘* Archie’ at us in 
bucketsful. We were fairly plastered in Archie. 
Each time I crossed the lines I did so at a differ- 
ent altitude. The first five times I climbed higher 
each time to throw the range out, and the next 
five times I came down a bit each time. The last 
five times I was so fed up with their dud shoot- 
ing that I went across at whatever altitude I 
happened to be at, and that probably upset ’em 
more than.ever! At any rate they fired about 
600 shells at us in the course of that ‘‘ shoot,’’ 
allowing roughly forty shells per crossing (at 
least) and fifteen crossings, and the only damage 
they did was to put a small hole through my top 
plane. My, they must have been disgusted ! 

The ‘‘ strafe’’ took ‘place between 5,000 feet 
and 6,000 altitude. The Archies got so near 
sometimes that we went through the smoke from 
the shell. 


| 
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Cock-fighting Records. 


To the Connoisseur of last month Mr. 
Maberley Phillips contributes an_ illus- 
trated article on souvenirs of the more 
ancient of our sports. Of hawks and their 


THE COCKPIT 


trappings he has much to say, and of 
shooting in the days of flint and steel 
and the later percussion cap. On cock 
fighting, however, he dwells more 
lovingly, one might say, and many 
curious tales of the once popular sport 
are provided for our edification. In these 
days, when public and private morality 
are openly challenged, it is somewhat 
startling to be informed that ‘‘ at Alston, 
in Cumberland, prayer books were given 
as prizes for cock fighting.’’ It would 
appear that after church on Sunday morn- 
ing was the favourite time for cock fight- 
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ing matches in country districts, and 
long-winded parsons were wont to see 
their congregations depleted if the mar- 
gin of time between the sermon and the 
cock-fight grew short. But seemingly 
the clergy were no whit less keen than 


BY HOGARTH. 


their flock, and it was said of one Rugby 
church : 


‘“*No wonder the people of Rugby are still in the 
dark, 

With a card-playing parson and a cock-fighting 
clerk. 


Cock-fighting was popular at all public 
schools. At Wimborne in Dorset, each 
boy trained and entered his own bird, and 
the lucky winner, besides being cock of 
the school, was exempt from punishment 
—a reward of no little value. 


\ 
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In 1824 the Royal Cockpit was at St. 
James, and Hogarth immortalized the 
scene in the engraving which we re- 
produce. 

Many made a living by the sport, and 
Samuel Toulmin, at the Dial and Crown 
near Hungerford Market in the Strand, 
advertised himself as a Maker of Silver 


SPURS FOR FIGHTING 
These were fastened securely in the place of the natural spur, 
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appeal from the Homes for support of 
this national and patriotic charity during 
the third winter of war. The charter of 
the homes is ‘‘ No destitute child ever re- 
fused admission.’’ 3,781 boys and girls 
admitted since outbreak of war. The 
homes are assisting Tommy’s bairns, as 
no one else can do. 1,096 war children, 


COCKS. 


which was 


removed from the trained bird. 


Cockspurs. Mr. Phillips does not remind 
us that the neighbourhood of the cockpit 
bears a reminder in the name of ‘‘ Cock- 
spur Street,’’ which is of course close to 
the site whereon stood the headquarters 
of the sport. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


We have just received a booklet issued 
by these Homes, containing stories of 
some Barnardo heroes. One who was re- 
commended for the V.C., but died before 
he could receive the coveted honour : one 
awarded the D.S.M.: two the Military 
Medal: three mentioned in despatches, 
and some who have gone down in ships. 
Accompanying the booklet is an earnest 


most of whose fathers are soldiers and 
sailors, have been admitted since war 
broke out. Should any of those fathers 
die at the Front, their children, in all 
probability, will become permanent resi- 
dents; but meanwhile these little ones, 
whom patriotism has temporarily or- 
phaned, are being tenderly nursed and 
cared for. The War Office grant in res- 
pect to these soldiers’ children is, of 
course, received, but it is only a few shil- 
lings weekly, and not’ in any sense suffi- 
cient to pay for the children’s keep. Gifts 
of all kinds, money, clothing, blankets, 
etc., will be welcomed by the Honorary 
Director, Mr. William Baker, LL.B., at 
Headquarters, 18 to 26 Stepney Cause- 
way, London, E. 


os 


\ curiously inverted statement was 
lately published with reference to the kite. 
Readers of the journal in which the in- 
formation was given were told that 
‘“‘kites, now the rarest of British birds 
of prey, are said to have increased lately 
owing to the enlistment of gamekeepers, 
by whom they had been almost exter- 
minated.’’ There is, happily, general 
concurrence in the belief that the reason 
why kites have increased in number is 
that gamekeepers have of late years 
united to a very creditable extent—there 


are always exceptions—in preserving 
these birds and their nests. 


There is no accounting for taste. A 
number of persons in various newspapers 
and periodicals are praising the edible 
qualities of freshwater fish (other than 
trout and grayling), but it will be diffi- 
cult to persuade the ordinary man or 
woman that the fish recommended con- 
stitute agreeable articles of diet, even 
when they have been treated in the differ- 
ent ways which are admitted to be essen- 
tial. It is a pity, because pike, perch 
and other species, if they could really be 
converted into welcome dishes, would 
provide many tons of food. A _ contri- 
butor to a sporting paper writes that he 
considers a perch ‘‘superior to the ordin- 
ary trout.’’ He is lucky, as perch can 
be obtained for nothing or next to it, 
and trout, usually supposed to be amongst 
the most dainty and delicate of fish foods, 
are naturally expensive. 


& & 


Wilde, of whom what one can have no 
hesitation in describing as an admirable 
‘‘appreciation,’’ appeared in the February 
number of this magazine, has now be- 


come possessor of the Fly-Weight Cham- 
pion Belt, one of those presented by Lord 
Lonsdale; an expensive gift, as it is 


understood that when one has _ been 
secured by a boxer’s three victories an- 
other trophy is provided to replace it. 
Wilde’s third success was gained over 
George Clark, a skilful opponent who 
would have seemed little short of brilliant 
against almost anyone but Wilde, who, 
to employ the old phrase is ‘‘in a class 
by himself.’’ 


& & 


The entry for the ‘‘ New Derby ’’ and 
‘* New Oaks ’’ has not been published at 
the time of writing. It had been hoped 
that the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
would have ordained that the original 
entries should stand, allowing the trans- 
fer of the races from Epsom to Newmar- 
ket, where they are to be run over the 
last mile and a half of the Cesarwitch 
course instead of on the ‘‘ Suffolk 
Course,’’ Behind the Ditch, where the 
substitutes were contested in 1915 and 
1916. For what were doubtless suffi- 
cient reasons, the hope was not fulfilled. 
The value of the prizes is therefore very 
largely reduced. Many owners of colts 
and fillies engaged will approve.the action 
of the Stewards, as they are saved the 
425 which the nomination of horses who 
have been found to be useless would have 
cost them—unless they had paid the 
minor forfeit. 


& & 


For the Derby of 1916 there were 643 
entries. For the ‘‘ New’ thirty are re- 


quired; it is probable that they will be 
forthcoming, and quite possibly the race 
may go to something that was not in the 
original subscription. 


The present three- 


| 
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year-olds are believed to be an indifferent 
lot; indeed there can be little doubt that 
those of whom anything is known are 
below the average, nor can it be said 
which is the best of them, for though no- 
body disputed the judgment of the official 
handicapper in placing Knutsford first, 
it is by no means certain that he will be 
favourite if he is put into the New Derby. 
Two-year-old form cannot be taken as a 


guide in the important races for three-— 


year-olds, if only for the reason that the 


best according to two-year-old running — 


many prove unable to stay. Friar Mar- 
cus affords a recent example. He was 
the best two-year-old of 1914, but it was 
ascertained next season that he was com- 
paratively worthless at distances beyond 
six furlongs. 

& 


The production of food is of course the 
first necessity of the period, but it is im- 
possible to avoid some feeling of regret 
that the ploughing up and planting must 
inevitably have some detrimental effect 
on the wild life of the country. At the 
same time this may be less than is gener- 
ally feared. It was supposed that the 
abandonment of the sickle and the in- 
crease of scientific cultivation must 
gravely diminish the number of part- 
ridges, if indeed the bird were not well- 
nigh exterminated, the disappearance of 
the quail furnishing what it was appre- 
hended might be a precedent. On the 
contrary partridges increased and multi- 
plied amazingly, the science of breeding 
counteracted the science of agriculture, 
and there had never been nearly so many 
in England as during the few years be- 
fore the war. So it may be with the birds 
who seem likeliest to be affected by the 
increase of energy in the countryside. 


& & 


Perhaps no game is so hard hit by the 
war as cricket, for the reason that 
cricketers are necessarily men of military 
age. It is to be noted, however, that 
some schools have retained their profes- 
sionals, and if this can be done without 
taking the men from national tasks which 
have become paramount duties, the reten- 
tions are to be welcomed. It would be 
sad if the greatest of English games, a 
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game moreover that has been so enthusi- 
astically taken up in all our Colonies, 
should be allowed to go under. In the 
course of a few weeks, on the arrival of 
the time when the cricket season used to 
begin, there will be less necessity for 
work in other: fields than those devoted 
to the game, and wickets can be pitched 
without an uncomfortable feeling that the 
players ought to be otherwise occupied. 


& 


The quesion which was the best looking 
Derby winner has lately been discussed 
at length in The Sportsman. That 
opinions would differ was inevitable, for 
men have different ideals of make and 
shape. What one person would describe 
as beautiful would very likely be de- 
nounced by another as “‘flashy’’ or 
“* peacocky *’; some look chiefly for grace- 
ful lines, others for indications of 
strength. Frequenters of yearling sales 
will doubtless have found that young ones 
who are warmly admired by acknow- 
ledged judges are not seldom adversely 
criticised by equally accepted authorities. 
Thousands of pounds have been paid for 
yearlings for whom trainers of high re- 
putation have strongly advised their em- 
ployer on no account to bid. 


& & 


No opinion on any matter connected 
with horses is more valuable than that of 
Lord Coventry, who has been induced to 
place the best half-dozen Derby winners 
in what he considers their order of merit. 
They are: 

Blair Athol (1864) 

Persimmon (1896) 

Isinglass (1893) 

Doncaster (1873) 

Bend Or (1880) 

Ormonde (1886) 
From the dates of their victories appended 
it will be seen that they go back from 
more than twenty years, Persimmon the 
most recent, to over half a century, be- 
yond the memories of the great majority 
of students. . 


& 


Lord Coventry leaves out with evident 
reluctance some of the winners he has 
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‘ 


seen, for he gives three “‘ reserves ”’ : 


Orby 

Flying Fox 

Hermit 
He adds that he never saw Persimmon. 
One thing to be observed in this selec- 
tion is the credit it does the line of the 
famous Stockwell. Of the nine names 
included, Blair Athol and Doncaster were 
his sons, Bend Or was his grandson, Or- 
monde his great grandson, Flying Fox 
and Orby, both by Orme, are grandsons 
of Ormonde. 


& & 


Another authority is Mr. Somerville 
Tattersall, whose conclusions agree 
largely with those of Lord Coventry. Mr. 
Tattersall’s half-dozen are : 


Bend Or (1880) 
Ormonde (1886) 
Persimmon (1896) 
Blair Athol (1864) 
Silvio (1877) 
Cicero (1905) 


Mr. Tattersall would also like to add 


others if the six could be expanded. Her- 
mit (1867) would be his next choice, then 


Galopin (1875), Doncaster (1873), Sir 
Hugo (1892), Isinglass (1893), and Dia- 
mond Jubilee (1900). 


& & 


In the lately published memoir of 
Alfred Lyttelton it is noted as ‘‘ charac- 
teristic of Alfred that in 1881, when he 
challenged Mr. Heathcote ’’—principal 
author of the Badminton volume on 
Tennis ’’—for the championship 
allowed the older man to take an hour 
and a half’s rest in the middle of the 
game, a piece of consideration. which cost 
him the victory.’’ The action of a true 
sportsman, and, as the writer says, char- 
acteristic of the man who performed it! 
The following year Alfred Lyttelton be- 
came champion, and kept the distinction 
till beaten in 1896 by the then Sir Ed- 
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ward Grey. It would be difficult to de- 
cide whether Alfred Lyttelton did or did 
not serve the game of tennis in the mat- 
ter of attracting players to its narrow 
ranks. The temptation to emulate his 
deeds must have been great, but the im- 
possibility experienced by the average 
player distantly to approach his excellence 
cannot have had other than a dishearten- 
ing effect. 


& & 


Since the improvement came in the 
weather good work has been done by a 
number of the best-known horses in an- 
ticipation of the coming season under 
Jockey Club Rules. The rumour that 
Nassovian had been sent to America is 
contradicted by his daily appearance on 
the Heath in company with his stable 
companion Ferox—a disappointment last 
year. In Mr. George Lambton’s team 
Lord Derby’s two sons of Swynford, 
Seneschal and Hainault aré to be ob- 
served, together with Diadem and Coq 
d’Or, as also of the elders, Phalaris and 
the Cambridgeshire winner Eos. Others 
who have attracted attention are the 
fillies Margarethal and Molly Desmond, 
Planet, Kingston Black and Dulce 
Domum. 


& & 


Not everyone can have known till the 
fact was recently noted in a cycling paper 
that the telegraph posts in country roads 
are usually placed at intervals of 90 
yards. Consequently there are some 
twenty of them in a mile, and by count- 
ing them as one goes by the rate of travel 
can be readily ascertained—or at least 
approximately so, for as the traveller 
passed the twentieth post he would not 
have gone over forty yards beyond the 
mile, assuming that the usual placing of 
the posts had been carried out. To what 
extent this measurement can be depended 
upon seems to be, however, not a little 
indefinite. 
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Wotoring 
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Licence to Mr. Ford. 


It is very difficult to see what suff- 
cient grounds exist for the grant by 
the British Government of a licence to 
Mr. Henry Ford to establish a large 
factory in Cork. In connection with 
this project it has been stated that Mr. 
Ford intends to produce farm tractors 
at the rate of something like 50,000 
per annum, and that he will be able 
to begin to distribute the products of 
the factory within a year of the licence 
being granted. It does not seem that 


any guarantee to the latter effect has 
been required of him, or, in fact, that 
he will suffer any penalty if he never 
turns out a single agricultural motor 


from the factory at all. We know, of 
course, that he has been experiment- 
ing with a farm tractor for the past 
two years or so, but we did not know 
with any certainty that the period of 
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experiment has vet concluded, or that 
preparations are completed for manu- 
facturing the latest model in quantity. 
We do not think that, with the best 
intentions, Mr. Ford will be able to 
start delivering tractors from his Cork 
factory as early as he seems to expect. 
Even were he to do so, his products 
would not begin to be available for 
essential operations in connection with 
food supply until the autumn of next 
year, and the results produced by them 
apparently could not actually begin to 
alleviate the position until the harvest 
of 1919. It may not be wise to look so 
far ahead, but we are strongly of the 
opinion that the proper step in the 
circumstances would be to give im- 
proved facilities for manufacture of 
farm tractors and motor ploughs of 
established British designs and to fill 
the remainder of our need by the im- 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE ‘‘ 
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port of ready-made machines. Any 
relief that might be afforded by Mr. 
Ford’s project is too remote and alto- 
gether too much in the air. 

If his scheme developed on the lines 
suggested, it is clear that his output 
would be more than enough to fill the 
entire requirements of the British Isles. 
It is estimated that we have in all about 


THE ‘‘ DECK ’’ ON THE WHITE-DOLPHIN CAR 
MEETS THE SIDES IN A SHARP SQUARE 
CORNER. 


200,000 farmers, 


which probably 
means not more than a potential mar- 


ket for 25,000 tractors. Unless it takes 
two tractors to last out one year, an 
output of 50,000 per annum could not 
be absorbed without export. All this 
assumes a Ford monopoly and the 
complete absence of any competitive 
British industry. We have to ask our- 
selves whether it is worth while to 
sacrifice what should be an important 
native industry for good and all in 
order to gain the very problematical 
advantages that may result from Mr. 
Ford’s help. In our opinion the an- 
swer, as they say in Parliament, is in 
the negative. 

The Government has granted a 
licence for the construction and equip- 
ment of the Cork factory, subject to 
the condition that Mr. Ford must 
bring in his own materials and must 
not produce motor cars in the factory 
so long as the war lasts. It is quite 
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possible that the war will be over be- 
fore he has had time to produce any- 
thing at all, and apparently he is not 
under contract to produce anything 
during the war unless he finds it ad- 
vantageous to do so. Consequently 
the benefits likely to result to the coun- 
try from the granting of this licence 
appear to be very problematical. It is 


THE BIDDLE CAR FOLLOWS RACING PRACTICE 
SO FAR AS APPEARANCE GOES. 


necessary to give brief consideration 
at least to the question of how it may 
affect the British motor industry. 

It is fairly generally believed that 
when the war is over the home indus- 
try will be protected by a tariff. 
When that happens, if it does happen, 
we have no grievance against any 
foreign manufacturer who chooses to 
come over and establish works in this 
country. We should, in fact, welcome 
his decision to do so, provided that he 
thereby becomes an employer of Brit- 
ish labour and a contributor towards 
the British exchequer. We object 
most strongly, however, to special 
facilities being given to any one 
foreign manufacturer to come over and 
establish himself at a time like this 
when our own industry is tied hand 
and foot, and cannot organize competi- 
tion against him. Suppose that, as 
may well happen, Mr. Ford’s factory 
is just ready to get to business on a 
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large seale when the war concludes. 
In that case the advantage would be 
all in its favour and all against the 
original British manufacturer. Mr. 
Ford could get to work at once. The 
British firm would first have to pass 
through a period of re-organization 
from top to bottom. One cannot 
change from the manufacture of muni- 


THE WINGS ’” ON THE SEATS OF 
THIS ELGIN ROADSTER. 


tions to the manufacture of motor cars 
in half an hour. Moreover, our own 
people have not the advantage of an 
immense accumulation of capital re- 
sulting from big profits that have 
accrued in the war-time period and 
have not been subject to exceptional 
war taxation. Our industry will cer- 
tainly be short of liquid assets. Its 
machinery will need to be balanced 
up, and there will be much to be done 
as regards the labour problem and pre- 
paration for the after-war programme. 
Mr. Ford, on the other hand, has 
made huge profits during the last few 
years, and will have an immense ad- 
vantage as regards liquid assets, just 
as he will in every other respect. In 
our opinion, the licence ought to be 
revoked, or the most stringent possible 
conditions attached to its continuance 
in operation. 


Petrol. 


For the purposes of record we quote 
the statement recently issued by the 
Secretary of the Petrol Control Com- 
mittee : 


The restrictions which have been 
imposed on the use of petrol have led 
to a considerable increase in the con- 


A CURIOUS BOAT-SHAPED BODY ON A NEW- 
COMER CAR, KNOWN AS THE NOVARA. 


sumption of petrol substitutes. The 
importation of these substitutes re- 
quires the use of tonnage, which it is 
absolutely necessary to economize. 
The Petrol Control Committee are 
therefore compelled to take measures 
for the limitation of the consumption 
of petrol substitutes used in motor 
vehicles, and the attention of all 
owners and users of motor vehicles is 
called to the following order, which is 
being issued to all licensed dealers in 
motor spirit, and will have effect as 
from March 10th, 1917. ‘‘ The sales of 
all substitutes for petrol which are sold 
for use in motor vehicles must be 
entered on the motor spirit licence held 
by the purchaser. The monthly quan- 
tity of petrol and substitutes pur- 
chased by the owner of any motor 
vehicle must not exceed the monthly 
quantity of motor spirit authorized by 
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the Petrol Control Committee to be 
purchased.”’ 

In view of the great demand that 
exists for drivers of motor vehicles the 
Petrol Committee has considered the 
possibility of continuing the supplies 
of motor spirit to motor training 
schools after their present licences 
expire. 


THE LINES OF THE VELIE ROADSTER ARE 
TYPICAL OF AMERICAN DESIGN IN THIS 
TYPE OF CAR. 


Who Ploughs? 


The City of London Motor Volun- 
teer Corps, which is in course of 
formation under Army Council In- 
struction No. 90 of 1917, has offered 
to assist Sir Arthur Lee in connection 
with the ploughing scheme of the Food 
Producing Branch of the Board of 
Agriculture. A number of members 
of the new corps have already 
promised their assistance, not only to 
convey tractor drivers to the various 
farms in which they are required to 
work, but also to drive the tractors 
themselves. 

The Corps now appeals for more 
volunteers either for whole time or 
part time service in connection with 
this great Government ploughing 
scheme to accelerate food production, 
and offers of service should be- for- 
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warded at once to Mr. Frederick G. 
Bristow, 83 Pall Mall, S.W.1, or to 
Mr. E. D. Lowry, 12 Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, E.C.2. 

The Board of Trade has arranged 
with the London County Council for 
the use of a portion of the southern 
end of Battersea Park as a training 
ground for pupils who desire to learn 


ON THE EMPRESS CAR THE SPARE WIRE 
WHEEL IS CARRIED IN A RECESS ON THE 
REAR ‘‘ DECK.”’ 


to drive a tractor and plough in con- 
nection with Sir Arthur Lee’s scheme 


for the cultivation of the land. The 
Battersea Polytechnic is taking over 
the instructional part of the work. The 
Machinery Department of the Board 
of Agriculture is anxious to arrange 
similar schools in other parts of Eng- 
land. Information or inquiries regard- 
ing the starting of tractor training 
schools, etc., should be addressed to 
Lieut.-Commander W. Windham, 
Room 12, 72 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Who ploughs ? 


About Motor Cycles. 


The fourteenth annual report of the 
Auto-Cycle Union has been sent to 
us, the A.C.U. having been founded 
in 1908 as a branch of the R.A.C. 
This is the third report issued in time 
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of war, and it is shown therein that 
the activities of the Union continue to 
be devoted to such National Service as 
it can find to do, and to the protection 
of the interests of its members, rather 
than to its main object in peace time 
—the encouragement of motor cycling. 
There is evidence of increased activity 
amongst motor cycle organizations in 
our Overseas Dominions, and_ the 
Union now corresponds with clubs in 
India and New Zealand. Such scat- 
tered parts of the world as Canada, 
Ceylon, Nyassaland and Burmah are 
largely represented. In the case of the 
Government restrictions on the supply 
of petrol, the Union has protested 
against individual cases of hardship. 
It offered to investigate all claims made 
by motor cyclists. The offer was not 
accepted, but increased attention was 
paid thereafter to the requirements of 
motor cyclists, so that the offer pro- 
duced good results. The report re- 
cords the indebtedness of the Union 
to its late Life Member, Rear-Admiral 
Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, Bt., K.C.B., 
M.V.O., who died in action on 
H.M.S. Defence at the Battle of Jut- 


land on that memorable 3lst May, 
1916, when the Germans scored such 
a wonderful victory that they have no 
desire for it to be repeated. In the 
clearing up of things after the war, 
and the possibility of further taxation, 
and other matters affecting motor- 
cyclists, it is imperative that the Union 
should continue to be financially and 
numerically the most important body 
solely representing motor cyclists in 
the United Kingdom. 

In connection with the Special Vol- 
untary Aid Detachments, the North- 
Eastern Automobile Association re- 
quire a large number of motor cyclists 
for despatch-carrying purposes. Ap- 
ply to Mr. Quintin A. Nicol, 4 Ash- 
leigh, Sunderland (for Durham), and 
to Mr. C. Thirkell, Hallgarth, Gos- 
forth, Newcastle (for Northumber- 
land). 


A Lighting Booklet. 


We have received from the British 
Thomson-Houston Co. a copy of a 
third book in their series of Incan- 
descent Electric Lamp Handbooks. 
This is Handbook No. 2, and deals 


A 12/16 H.P. SUNBEAM CAR AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE ALBERT PARK, AUCKLAND. 
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with lamps for battery service (20 volts 
and below), for automobiles, general 
batteries, flashlight lamps and surgical 
lamps. This handbook should be most 
useful to every engineer, contractor 
and trade user of electric lamps. It 
contains a complete glossary of de- 
finitions with classification of lamps, 
full information and technical data in 
respect of all types of battery lamps, 
and detailed dimensional drawings of 
all the lamps and the lamp caps. In 
addition, full details and information 
are given regarding prices and _ sale 
terms to the various classes of pur- 
chasers. There is hardly any question 
an electrical re-seller or trade user can 
ask in respect to lamps that is not an- 
swered in this excellent compendium 
on battery lamps. The L. and W.S. 
Department of the B.T.-H. Co. is de- 
sirous of having a copy of this book 
in the hands of every electrical trader 
and trade user, and that it may be 
kept in handy position for reference— 
as available as one's pen. Copies will 
be sent on request to the L. and W.S. 
Department, 77 Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


* * * 
A reader who has recently purchased 
an Issotta Fraschini car is experienc- 
ing trouble in regard to petrol con- 
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sumption, and would be pleased to 
hear from other readers who are 
owners of this make of car and who 
may be inclined to relate their ex- 


periences. 
* 


Certain statements have recently ap- 
peared in the Press to the effect that 
the Government has already, or will 
shortly, take over the Ladies’ Auto- 
mobile Club. This statement, in point 
of fact, is incorrect. The agreement 
under which the premises were taken 
over contains a clause to the effect that 
the present tenancy is to terminate in 
November, 1917, or following the ex- 
piration of a period of three months 
after the declaration of peace, which- 
ever date is the later. 

* * * 


Judging from the fact that 700 new 
members were enrolled in the M.T.A. 
during the past year, it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that the popular Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur Goodwin, of 
CLA.V.”’ fame, has been elected for 
a second term of office. The position 
of president of this growing and 
powerful trade organization is by no 
means a sinecure, but Mr. Goodwin, 
from all accounts, has more than ful- 
filled the hopes entertained of him 
when elected in March, 1916. 
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OVERHEARD 


Illustrated by F. H. Townsend 


First Luncher. Hello! 

Second. Hello yourself!—weli, what 
about it ? 

First. Oh, the war? .. . pretty 
good, I think! . . . what price Little 
Willie now ? 

Second. Oh, I dunno, I’m fed up 
with it—-why can’t you blighters get a 
move on? 

First. Doing our bit, anyhow ... 
( confidentially ) 
doubled — our 
output in the 
jast month. 

Second. 
Building 
again ? 

First. Na - 
poo! .. Up- 
to-date meth- 
ods, that’s all 

. .New man 
came. . looked 
us all over .. 
“What's the 
capacity 
of your gas 
main?” he 
Thought he 
was a bit off 
at first, but .. 
his head’s 
screwed on all 
right ! 

Second, 
What was he 
gettin’ at? 

First. Gas, 
my boy— gas 
furnaces and 
gas engines all 
over the shop 
-—saved no end of space and two stokers’ 
wages... simply first chop... regular 
heat easily controlled and steady re- 
liable power all the time. 

Second. Gummy! Anything else? 

First. Yes... a whole lot of patent 
gas heated machinery . . . Take weld- 
ing, f'rinstance—I look after that... 
welding bayonets te the handles y'know 
. . We've got a scheme for it— 
T. 237. 


First: Keop the gas fires burning ! ee 
Second; Joke away, my boy—It's gas-that helped us to catch 
up the Huns—and beat ’em too! 


gas blow-pipes, flames impinging on the 
bayonet—does the work in a quarter 
the time . . . reg’lar cute I call it. 
Second. Brings the heat to the bench ? 
First. Right to your hand—twice as 
easy to work—and clean as a pin . 
Not only ws ... from what the gas 
sharp told me, they’re using gas for 
everything in the munition and outfit 
way ... even for helmets, boots, and 
uniforms. 
Second, 
You don’t 
want gas for 
uniforms. 
First. You 
do, my boy— 
for singeing 
the threads 
and tentering 
the cloth. 
Second 
Tentering ? 
First. Stret- 
ching thecloth 
. .. they use 
the gas for 
driving the 
steam and 
moisture out 
of it, y’know. 
( Impressively ) 
There’s noth- 
ing in the 
manufactur- 
ing way you 
can’t use gas 
for one way or 
the other. If 


knew . 
Second (sar- 

castically) . 

‘Keep the gas fires burnin’!” 


First. Joke away, my boy... it’s . 


gas that’s helped us to catch up the 
Huns—and beat them too! 

Second. “Je pense que non,” old penny- 
in-the-slot . . . they're not beat yet and 
they won’t be if you don’t get on with 
it... solong! 


(They get on with it.) 


people... only 
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PAPER RESTRICTIONS 


The 
BADMINTON 


Wagazine 


Our readers will not require to be reminded that 
all publications are now produced in the most ad- 
verse circumstances. Paper has been cut down by 
a turther 50 per cent., and it is necessary for us to 
exercise the utmost economy. In this we ask the 
assistance and co-operation of our readers, for in 
no other way can we be successful in our efforts. 
Let us therefore ask everyone to order the Magazine 
direct from the Publisher. This costs no more 
and it ensures the Magazine’s prompt arrival on 
the day of issue. It also prevents the inevitable 
paper wastage attendant on all methods of indirect 
distribution. 

We feel sure that we have only to mention this 
urgent need for our readers to act promptly on the 
suggestion. We on our part have made the offer 
to supply the Badminton Magazine at 


12 tr 12 


shillings months 
post free 


Order Form. 
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To the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.” 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Please send ‘The Badminton Magazine,” for months, for which 


I enclose* , to: 


Name. 


*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. Address . 
One Year (Post free) 12/- United Kingdom. 
Canada. 
Elsewhere. 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Pennell Elmhirst, Best Season on 
Record, 21s. 0d.; Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.; The 
Best of the Fun, 21s. 0d; Scrope’s Deer Stalking, Ist. Edition 
1838, £4 4 0; Williamson's Oriental Field. Sports, 1808. £3 10 0; 
Buxton’s Short Stalks, 2 vols., £2 2 0. 1892-98.; Chapman's Wild 
Spain, 1893, £3 3 0; Country Life rare set 30, vols., £15; Gam- 
bado Academy for Grown Horsemen, 1812, £3 3 0; Cross Auto- 
biography of a Stage Coachman, 3 vols., 1861 £3 3 0; Harris The 
Coaching Age, 1885 25/-; .Twici’s Art’ of Hunting, 1843, 
£3 3s Od; Herd Book of Hereford Castle, 21 vols. £4; Hunter’s 
Improvement Society, 10 vols., £2 10 0. Badminton Library of 
Sports, 18 vols, half morocco, £3 15 0; ‘‘ Racing Illustrated,”’ 
3 vols., 1895 £3 00: Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanac, 15 vols., 

22 0; Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ Annual, 27 vols., £2 15 0; 
Whitaker's Deer Parks and Paddocks of England, 1892, 
£3 30:; Scrope’s Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3 0; Radcliffe, 
Noble Science of Foxhunting 1911, 10s.6d.; Vyner’s Fox- 
hunting, 1910, 10/6; Bradley, Foxhound of the 20th century, 10/6 
1914; Bradley, Foxhunting from Shire to Shire, 6/6, 1912. 
100,000 Books in Stock, State wants, BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP. 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several Pairs of Ham- 
merless Ejectors, in excellent condition. Price List 
on application. Trial ground fifteen minutes’ rail 
from London.—STEPHEN GRANT & Sons, 674 St. 
James’s Street, S.W. 


HORSES 


HIGH-CLASS HUNTERS and HACKS for 
SALE or HIRE.—F. M. Batpinc, The Lodge, 
Market Harborough. 


Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of 
Devon and Somerset by Collyns. with an appendix of remark- 
able Runs from 1780 to 1860, first edition (1862) tinted lithographic 
plates, clean copy in the original cloth, £2 12 0. Recreations 
in Shooting, by Capt. Carleton, with some Account of the 
Game of the British Islands (1846), plates by W. Harvey. 
Cloth, 6/- Chamois Hunting in the Mountains of Bavaria, by 
C. Bonner, (1853), beautiful plates by T. Horschelt, 10/-. 
The Deer Forests of Scotland by A. Grimble, with illustra- 
tions by A. Thorburn, 4to., half vellum uncut, limited 
edition, £290, Rural Sports by W. B. Daniel (1802-7) numer- 
ous plates by J. Scott. 3 vols. rl., mottled calf gilt. 1 10 0. 
Seasons with the Sea-Horses; or Sporting Adventures in the 
Northern Seas by James Lamont, (1861), plates, half calf. 7/6. 
Instructions to Young Sportsmen in Guns and Shoot- 
ing, by Lt. Col. Hawker, 9th. edition (1844), enlarged 
plates and numerous woodcuts, half crimson morocco extra, 
gilt edge:, £1 10 0. Instructions to Young Sportsmen, by 
Lt. Col. Hawker. 7th edition, interesting enlarged plates and 
woodcuts, half calf. 9/6 Sporting, by C. J. Apperly, em- 
bellished by large Engraving: and Vignettes illustrative of 
British Field Sports, edited by Nimrod, 38 fine engravings and 
pictures by T. Gainsborough, E. Landseer, A. Cooper, C. Han- 
cock, J. F. Lewis, etc., folio, cloth (1838). 17/-. The Jockey Club, 
or a Sketch of the Manners of the Age, 3 parts in 1, thick 8vo. 
half calf, scarce, (1792). The British Archer; or, Tracts 
on Archery, by T. Hastings, with six etchings. Published at 
Newport, I. O. W. (1831), 15/- DANIELL, 33 King Street, 
St. James's, London. 


CHESTNUT HORSE, 15.2 (as above), 7 years old ; 
quiet to all road nuisances in single and double 
harness, sound in eyes, wind, and limb. Can be 
bought by Private Treaty—S. E. Moss, Bournemouth 
Park-road, Southend-on-Sea. 


UNDOCKED GREY GELDING, up 16 stone, 16 
hands ; carries both ends, a perfect-mannered horse, 
a great jumper; 80 guineas. Bay Undocked Geld- 
ing, 7 years; up 15 st. 7 lb., a fine fencer, should 
win a steeplechase; 80 guineas. Bay Undocked 
Mare, 6 years, 16 hands; up to 16 stone, goes in 
harness, a confidential hunter; 75 guineas. Many 
others. Open V.S. exam. Trial here over fences. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS of reliable make taken 
in part payment of New Guns, or bought for cash 
after examination; advantageous prices given for 
guns of our own make.—WeEsTLEY RICHARDS & Co., 
Ltp., 178 New Bond Street, London, W., and 24 
Bennetts Hill, Birmingham. 


—A. Cow ey, Albourne, Hassocks, Sussex. 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Ham- 
merless Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for 
sale at moderate prices. Can be tried at our private 
shooting range.—For List and particulars apply to 
Hotitanp & Ltp., 98 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 


SECONDHAND GUNS and RIFLES.—Largest 
stock in London. Double Express and Big Game 
Rifles, all bores, also High Velocity Cordite Rifles 
by Holland, Purdey, Gibbs, Grant, Rigby, etc. 
Rook Rifles, large assortment all bores in stock. 
Splendid selection of Hammer, Hammerless and 
Ejector Guns by Purdey, Grant, Westley Richards, 
Lancaster, Greener, Lang, etc. Printed List of 
about 500 weapons post free.—WILLIAM Evans (from 
J. Purdey & Son), 63 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


SOLID STEEL HAND PLOUGH and trench hoe, 
will do more in an hour than a spade in a day; 1/11 
carriage paid. W. HILL, 9 Poplar Road Sparkhill, 
Birmingham. 


LEE RIVER, CO. CORK.—Three and a _ half 
miles excellent Salmon Fishing to Let for spring 
months ; accommodation, apply Messrs LUMLEY & 
DowELL, 34 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 
DEVON, SOMERSET, CORNWALL, DORSET, 
Glos, Wilts, Hants, and South Counties generally. 
Illustrated Register of all the principal Estates, Resi- 
dences, Farms etc., available for Sale, or to be Let, 
by post six stamps.—RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., 8 
Queen Street, Exeter. 


TREES (transplanted) to clear, 15 acres.—300,000 
N. Larch, 2ft., 3ft., and 3-4ft ; 20,000 Japanese 
Ditto, 3-4ft. ; 200,000 N. Scotch, 14-2ft. ; 150,000 N. 
Spruce, 1-14ft. ; 30,000 Siska Spruce, 14-2ft. ; 100,000 
Ash, Sycamore & English Elm, 3-4ft.—MATHESON’S 
NURSERIES, Morpeth. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME 


No form of bathing accomplishes such perfect cleanliness as 
the combined HOT-AIR and VAPOUR BATH. It not only 
cleanses the outer surface, but also opens the pores. elimi- 
nates impure matters, and stimulates a healthful flow of— 
life’s priuciple—the blood, clears the skin, recuperates the 
body, quiets the nerves, rests the tired, and creates that da- 
lightful feeling of invigorated health & strength. Physicians 
recommend it for the prevention and cure of Colds, Influenza 
Rheumatism. Kidney and Liver Troubles, Skin Diseases, etc. 
Our Patent Folding Cabinets embrace every desirable fea- 
ture and possess several exclusive advantages, such as— 
Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Heat Regulator; 
Exit is easy and i diate—no istant required. 
WRITE FOR ‘‘BATH BOOK" No. B 41 


SECOND EDITION 


Bound in strong canvas. Size?Demy 8vo. (8$tin. x 532in.). 


| BOATBUILDING 
SIMPUFIED 


HERBERT J. ASHCROFT 


Price 2/6, postage 3d. from the Publisher, 9 King Street 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


TO CURE RHEUMATISM 


WITHOUT DOSING 
AND TO BANISH ANY SERIOUS 


FOOT TROUBLES. 


Painful gout, lumbago, sciatica, and other uric 
acid disorders, also any bad foot troubles, such 
as chilblains, aching, tenderness, callouses, 
corns, bunions, etc., disappear with 
remarkable rapidity. 


Prominent men give signed interviews explaining 
the benefits derived from baths in hot water con- 
taining the ordinary refined saltrates compound 
which all chemists can supply at slight cost. A 
marvellous substitute for costly Spa treatments. 


Mr. Eugene Corri, of the National Sporting 
Club, and the world’s premier referee, said,— 
“The medicated 
water stops any 
rheumatic _ pains 
in a few minutes. 

Just like a visit 
to a spa.”’ 


Corporal Jim Sullivan, Ex-Middleweight Champion 
and well-known army physical trainer, said,— 
‘There could be nothing better or more quickly 
effective for rheu- 
matic pains, aches, 


swellings and stiff- 
ness, nor for 
any foot tortures. he. 
Never saw any- 
thing else half so 


good.”’ 


Mr. Frank Morley, prominent promoter of 
sporting events, boxing editor of ‘‘ News of the 
World,”’ ‘‘ Town Topics,’’ etc., etc., said,—‘‘ I have 
tried the saltrated baths, and they have been so 
good to me I want nothing else, so have joined 
the rapidly grow- 


ing chorus that 
is singing their Print be, 
praises. 

Mr. Harry Pilcer, the well-known dancer, | 
said,—‘‘ In one week I was able to walk without 
discomfort and commence practising my dances 
again. In_ three 
weeks my se- Ww 
rious rheumatic 
attack was com- Gr 
pletely per- 
manently cured.” 


NOTE.—The wonderful curative baths referred 
To above are prepared by dissolving common refined 
Reudel Bath Saltrates in hot water. About two 
tablespoonfuls are required for a full bath or a 
teaspoonful for a strong foot bath. This standard 
compound is very inexpensive, and exactly repro- 
duces the highly medicated and oxygenated waters 
of famous natural curative springs. 
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MACHINE 
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FINE 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


OFFICE SHOWR™S-8 - POSTAL DEP? 
17 BILLITER ‘STREET: LONDON-EC 
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£20 


WILL TRAIN A BOY FOR A YEAR 
FOR THE NAVY. 


8,915 | 


BARNARDO BOYS ARE SERVING 
THE EMPIRE IN THE 


(..N.R.) 


Also nominated for a AND MERCANTILE MARINE. 


Belgian Decoration for bravery 
at Antwerp. 


*,*Kindly mark Gifts ‘‘TO TRAIN A BOY FOR FOR THE NAVY as mentioned in ‘Badminton Magazine’ "’ 
Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’’ and crossed (Notes should be Registered), may be 
sent to the Honorary Director, William Baker, M.A., LL.B., 

18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 
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THIS INGENIOUS: PATENT WITH SPIRAL LEATHER COVE 
THE PERFECT PRINCIPLE, OF RAZOR STROPPING cov RED ROLLERS |S 
She Novice matches the Expert / 

IN 10 REVOLUTIONS YOU GET THE FULL,EXPERT STROKE OF A 22icu LEATHER STROP 


TO GET PERFECT RESULTS, STROP NEW GILLETTE BLADES BEFORE USE, THOUGH NEW 
LONG LIFE JS GIVEN TO OLD BLADES,WHICH WOULD OTHERWISE BE THROWN AWAY 


OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES @&c. or trom the CLEMAK RAZOR Ce /7, Billiter St, LONDON Ec. 


Made Dishes. 


Made dishes, prepared with the 
help of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
are a great aid to economy, besides 
giving apleasing variety to the Menu. 


Owing to its QUALITY and concentration, a few 
drops of Lea & Perrins’ give far more satisfaction 
than a much larger quantity of a ‘‘ cheap” imitation. 
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Born 1870— 3 
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‘*¢ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ ” 


And as ‘Johnnie Walker’ is a joy for ever, it must be a thing 
of beauty. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrtp., Scorch Wuisxy Distitters, KILMARNOCK, Scorcanp. 
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“was the Original 6-Cylinder Car. 
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experience standardising tra-efficiency in “the “guise _increasing numbers _ of numbers of 


SUNBEAM- COATALEN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


being supplied to the British and the Allies SAir’ Services, 
involving, as it does, perfection of design, methods, workman- 
ship and materials, . must inevitably excercise. its influence an 
our post-war production of motor carriages for the public. - 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Limited 
Head Office and Works; Wolverhampton Manchester Showrooms: 112 Deansgate 


Londen and district Agents for Cars: J. Keele, Ltd, 72 |New Bond © Street, Ww 
DUNL@CP TYRES ARE FITTED AS STANDARD TO SUNBEAM CAR 
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